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A Timely Hint 
To Those Who 
love The Church 


The Minister is ordered, from time 
to time, to advise the People, whilst 
they are in health, to make Wills ar- 
ranging for the disposal of their tem- 
poral goods, and, when of ability, to 
leave Bequests for religious and char- 
itable uses... 


—Book of Common Prayer, p. 320 


Parish offerings for theological education are like trans- 
fusions—going directly into the current operations of the 
seminaries. Begwests can furnish the bone and muscle for 
their work of training men for the Ministry. Consider one 


of the seminaries when making your will. 


Che Seminartes of the Episcopal Church 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL—New Haven, Conn. + BEXLEY 
HALL, THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE—Gambier, Ohio 
CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC—Berkeley, Calif. 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA +t EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL—Cambridge, Mass. 
+ EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST—Austin, 
Texas + THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—New York City 
+ NASHOTAH HOUSE—Nashotah, Wisc. + SCHOOL OF THEOL- 
OGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH—-Sewanee, Tenn. SEA- 
BURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Evanston, III. + VIRGINIA 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Alexandria, Va. 
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THE CHURCH’S KALENDAR 


Passion Sunday, March 18... Palm 
Sunday, March 25 ... Maundy Thurs- 
day, March 29... Good Friday, Mares! 
30. 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Annual meeting. Far Eastern Joint Ot 
fice, NCC Division of Foreign Missions & 
New York, N. Y., March 22- 23. 


DIOCESAN EVENTS 


Clergy-teacher conferences, District o 
San Joaquin. Leader: Rev. Alfred Es 
Persons of National Leadership Train- 
ing Division. March 19-23... Laymen‘g 
Union, Philadelphia, Pa. Speaker: Rey. 
Jesse F. Anderson. Subject: “The Bible 
as the Word of God Interpreted by Hisi 
Church.” St. Andrew's Chapel, Divinity 
School. March 20... Lenten service 
Grace Church, New Orleans, La 
Speaker: Bishop C. Avery Mason 
March 21 ... Lecture for clergy on the 
Church Year, New York, N. Y. Speakers 
Rev. J. V. L. Casserley. Subject: “Preach? 
ing in Eastertide.”’ Cathedral of St. Johr. 
the Divine, March 21... Midweek Lent! 
en service, Christ Church, Philadelphia 
Pa. Speaker: John W. Reinhardt, Prome 
tion Dept., National Council. March 2 
... Day of Prayer, Diocese of Georgi 
Subject: “The Work of the Church ane 
the Diocese.’ March 21... Lenten serv 
ice, Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral 
Kansas City, Mo. Speaker: Rt. Rew 
Richard R. Emery. March 21 and 22.. 
Lenten service, Christ Church, Phil 
delphia, Pa. Speaker: Rev. Canon Ee 
ward N. West. March 22... Parish lif 
conferences, Diocese of Tennessee 
March 23-24 ... Brotherhood of St. A 
drew workshop, Richmond, Va. Leade: 
Barry Crim, Field Secretary of Nationa 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Emmanue 
Church, March 24... Annual School « 
Prayer, San Diego, Calif. Leader: Re 
Kenneth R. Terry. All Saints’ Churclt 
March 25-27 ... Midweek Lenten serw 
ice, Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pc 
Speaker: the Hon. Theodore R. M: 
Keldin. March 28... Lenten service 
Christ Church Cathedral, New Orleans 
La. Speaker: Rt. Rev. Iveson B. Nolano 
March 28 ... Lenten service, Chri: 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. Speaker: F 
Rey. Oliver J. Hart. March 29. 


RADIO 


Another Chance, with Peggy Wood ar 
Cynthia Wedel. Local radio, March 2 
and 31. | 


TELEVISION 


Dean Pike, ABC-TV network, March 
and 25, 4-4:30 P.M.... Faith and Yo 
Life, Bishop Granville G. Bennett. St; 
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Given to you 


IF YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO 
BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


>K Now 2544 pages 


Kk Fifty years in preparation... 
the latest edition, reprinted 


* 


with corrections and up-to-date additions 
The only dictionary of its size that explains not 


“ADDENDA _ 


aa . . . . . 
The best English dictionary of its size’’—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


A “BIG” DICTIONARY FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
CONSIDERABLY LARGER THAN THIS PAGE | 


This handsome bookrest, 


WITH A NEEDED BOOKREST 


dictionary to lie open for easy reference, 
will also be sent without charge. 


which allows the 


PICTURED 
GREATLY 
REDUCED 

IN SIZE 


Retail Price $95 


only the meanings but also the history of words, 
from as far back as Chaucer up to the present day 


Apt quotations are used wherever needed to 
illustrate correct and precise usage 


The Cha 


* 


Employs the most modern 


pronunciation 


IMPORTANT NOT TO DELAY 


Because of the expense involved in 
printing such a huge work, the 
number of volumes manufactured 
for the Club has had to be care- 
fully estimated. We believe that our 
supply is sufficient to meet a rea- 
-sonable demand. If it proves in- 
sufficient, another printing will be 
required and this will necessitate a 
delay...at least four months. Con- 
sequently, it is important that you 
mail the coupon at once. Orders 
will be filled in the sequence they 
are received. Should there be a 
delay in your case, you will be noti- 
fied and you may cancel the mem- 
bership, if you wish. 


THIS INTRODUCTORY OFFER is a dem- 
onstration of three marked advan- 
tages of membership in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club.* First, as a member, you 
are kept from missing the important 
new books. Second, you get Club 
choices at a considerable saving; an 
average of over 20% less than the re- 
tail price, over the past two years. And 
third, you share in about $12,000,000 
worth of free books (retail value) dis- 
tributed during the year among mem- 
bers as Book-Dividends. Because of its 
large membership the Club prints enor- 
mous editions of its selections at a great 


>K Includes scientific words and colloquialisms 


symbols to indicate American and British correct 


system of phonetic 


saving in manufacturing costs. The 
money thus saved is invested in editions 
of other desirable volumes, each of 
which is a Book-Dividend* given with- 
out charge to members. THE OXFORD 
UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY represents an 
“advanced” Book-Dividend, earned by 
the purchase of the six books you en- 
gage to buy later. 


* YOU AGREE TO BUY ONLY SIX BOOKS 
within your first year of membership, 
from among the Club Selections and 
Alternates. During the year at least 100 
good books will be made available to 
you, from which you may choose. You 
will receive a careful advance descrip- 
tion of each Selection and if you think 
it is a book you would not enjoy, you 
send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book you may 
want. Or you may say: ‘Send me noth- 
ing next month.” 


%* AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS — and as 
long as you remain a member—you will 
receive a Book-Dividend with every sec- 
ond book you buy from among the 
Club Selections and Alternates. 


* YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBER- 
SHIP any time after buying six books. 
Membership in the Club is for no fixed 
period, continuing until notice of can- 
cellation is received from the member, 
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Universal Dictionary 


LATEST EDITION : Published by Oxford University Press 


ANDERSONVILLE 

by MacKinlay Kantor 

Price (to members only) $4.25 
WE DIE ALONE 


by David Howarth 
and AN EPISODE OF 
SPARROWS by Rumer Godden 


ion 


Double 
Selecti 


Combined price 
(to members only) $3.95 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 
by Herman Wouk 
Price (to members only) $3.95 


INSIDE AFRICA 


. by John Gunther 
Price (to members only) $4.25 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
by Mac Hyman $2.95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 
345 Hudson Street, New York 1 


without charge, the bookrest 


Club choices. After my sixth 
to receive a Book-Dividend w 
Alternate—I buy. 


credit, 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 

AGAFESS.sccsscscossvs0s edsnesvusssecusescascs 


and 


(Please 


Book prices are slightly higher i 
Canadian members, without any 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


Please enroll me as a member and send, free, THE Ox- 
FORD UNIVERSAL Dictionary _with the purchase of my first 
selection, indicated above. I am also to receive separately, 


purchase at least five additional monthly Selections—or Al- 
ternates—during the first year I am a member. I have the 
right to cancel my membership any time after buying six 


(A small charge is added for each book 
bought to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 
PLEASE NOTE: A ‘‘Double Selection’’—or a set of books 
offered to members at a special combined price — is 
counted as a single book in reckoning Book-Dividend 
in fulfilling the membership obligation. 


seeeeeeeneensocenes: Ca aee eee eneaneenesesensenssnsanenssseeseeeeeeeeesessnosenes es: eenseesenane 


Postal Zone No. 


Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd. 


GIFT FROM THE SEA 
by Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
Deluxe Edition, Boxed $5.00 

BUGLES AND A TIGER: 


A Personal Adventure 
by John Masters $3.95 


SOMETHING OF VALUE 
; by Robert Ruark 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
GREAT RIVER (2 vols. boxed) 
. by Paul Horgan 
Price (to members only) $5.95 
A STILLNESS AT 


APPOMATTOX by Bruce Catton 
Price (to memhers only) $3.95 


a 
O 
O 


Inc. 
4,N. Y. 


A1543 


illustrated above. I agree to 


purchase, if I continue, I am 
ith every second Selection—or 


Print Plainly) 


(if any) 


n Canada, but the Club ships to 
extra charge for duty, through 


*T'rademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 


BOWL 


WAS NOT 


BROKEN- 
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Ahn Wha-sil was found by a Ko- 
rean railroad, her mother and father 
missing .. . her stomach swollen with 
hunger. How many days and nights 
she had tried to look out for herself, 
how long it had been since she had 
eaten and what, Dr. Oh, examining 
her a week after orphanage admit- 
tance, never found out. He didn’t 
even know if good care could save 
her, if it was not already too late. 

Last month a television photog- 
rapher, taking movies of Dr. Oh’s 
CCF Orphanage, was intrigued by 
Ahn. He writes, “Our only way of 
talking was to smile at each other. 
We became close friends. She hung 
on my coat sleeve throughout my film- 
ing and was such a pert, happy imp. 
Her warmth easily penetrated the 
bleak Korean winter. It was difficult 


to believe that the poor, sickly, emaci- 
ated little thing Dr. Oh had exam- 


| Formosa, 


ined was this happy, lovable child. 
And to think it was only by a slim 
chance that she was lucky enough to 
be one of the few among hundreds to 
be picked up that day.” 

There are still 35,000 homeless 
refugee children in South Korea— 
neglected, friendless and wretched 
children. Korea is no longer on the 
front pages and it is so hard to get 
help for them. 

No gift is too small to show a child 
a bit of mercy. Or you can “adopt” 
a pitiful, homeless child and have him 
placed in a Christian Children’s Fund 
orphanage-school and given a de- 
cent chance in life. The cost, $10.00 
a month, is the same in all of the fol- 
lowing 28 different countries: Aus- 
tria, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, 
Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Syria, United States and 
Western Germany. 

Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organi- 
zation in the world. 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


Tiwish to)! adopt? a (boy, ics ose. ds 
girl for one year in 


Co ee ens 


(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that I can 
correspond with the child. Also, that 
there is no obligation to continue the 
adoption, 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help bya pivine Gees fee 


een Please send me further information. 


INEM Rares seoseaete eartone seas iceoty zerekicivivessieaseomennte & 
ADDRESS), cssssccrtsaessraneterettiecaitentoniissas of 
CHEM i esta orem: ZONE iarccrteas & 
ST ATE swesissrostinsstctscasssnman nae aera ene 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 


are deductible from income tax. 


tion WPRO-TV, Channel 12. “The On 
from Home,” March 18. “Faith and th 
Church,” March 25 . . . Frontiers ¢ 
Faith, NBC-TV network. March 18 an 
25... Drama, “The Fruitless Fig Tree, 
part of series, “His Way, His Word. 
NBC-TV network, March 25, 2-2:30 P.M 
ESn. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


400th anniversary of martyrdom « 
Archbishop Cranmer, March 21. 


ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 


March 18 
Chelmsford, England 
Bps. Allison, Gough, Nacho 


March 19 
Chester, England 
Bps. Ellison and Saunders-Davie 


March 20 
Chicagom. 22 Bps. Burrill and Stree 


March 21 
Chichester, England 
Bps. Bell, Warde Gwye 


March 22 

Chota Nagpur, India....Bp. G. N. L. Ha 
March 23 

Christchurch, New Zealand 

Bp. A. K. Warre: 

March 24 : 

Clogher, Ireland.._....... Bp. Richard " 
March 26 


Colombo, Ceylon 
Bp. A. R. Graham-Campbe 


March 27 

Colorado = ae ene Bp. J.-S. Minni 
March 28 : 

Connecticut 2. == Bps. Gray and Hate 
March 29 

Connor, Ineland === Bp. C. K. Irwi 


Ten Commandments of 
Church Journalism 


Purser Hewitt, managing editor c 
the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledge: 
drew up for Baptist editors a “Te 
Commandments of Journalism.” H 
believes: 

1. Thou shalt write with brevity: 

2. Thou shalt explain all difficu: 
words and answer all questions. 

38. Thou shalt study the tools of thi 
trade. 

4, Thou shalt plan to use picture: 
charts, graphs and cartoons. 

5. Thou shalt not overlook features 

6. Thou shalt always prepar 
slightly too much copy for the paper 

7. Thou shalt prepare copy sy; 
tematically and send it to the printe 
in orderly fashion. 

8. Thou shalt not mix fact ar 
opinion in news stories. 

9. Thou shalt present both sides « 
the question and champion one 4 
them in editorials. 

10. Thou shalt fight against mi 
takes of all kinds with all thy mig 
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In Its One Hundred and Twenty-first Year of Continuous Publication 


Geis lor the ice of Wlarch 18, 1956 


YEWS 


JME THOUGHTS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


An Episcopal prison chaplain in Massachusetts urges abolition of the death 
penalty. The wrong man, he says, might be put to death by the state. 


\LL TO THE WEST 


Retiring after 27 years as religion editor of the Chicago Tribune, the Rev. 
Dr. John C. Evans will return to the scene of his circuit riding days. 


EW LINKS IN THE APOSTOLIC CHAIN 


A Colorado parish sends two more clergy into the episcopacy, as Oregon 
consecrates a Bishop Coadjutor and Kansas elects one. 


INVENTION ROUND-UP: 


Retirement and election of bishops, women on vestries, clergy salary increases 
and repair of hurricane damage. 


D CHANGE IN FAITH 


Those close to Princess Margaret deny she will become a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, as American press grasps rumors. 


IE NEWS IN BRIEF 


It’s the little things in the life of the Church that count, from bishops in 
mid-air to ushers with wet thumbs. 


HEATURES © 


RROR IN ALABAMA 


The Episcopal chaplain at the University of Alabama gives a first-hand 
account of the crisis caused by the enrollment of a Negro student. 


ED MY SHEEP 


Preaching at a dual consecration in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburgh’s much- 
traveled Bishop Austin Pardue cites pastoral care as bishop’s first duty. 


OVIES 


“The Man With the Golden Arm,” a well-acted, honestly-presented story of 
drug addiction, raises old question of censorship. 


[OMAN’S FEATURE 


Do you have a favorite hymn? Read Betsy Deekens’ column on a poll con- 
ducted in Buffalo. Let us know if you agree, or send in your own entry. 


DITORIALS 16 BOOKS 26 LETTERS 38 


OLUME 121 NUMBER 6 
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12 
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18 


24 


30 


36 


AMEN 40 


DITORIAL* BUSINESS OFFICE: 110 North 
lams St., Richmond, Va. 


HW YORK NEWS BUREAU: 12 West 10th 


., New York 11, N. Y. Phone ALgonquin CSL e sesh ved. 


Act of March 3, 1879. Hpiscopal Ohurchnes is 
copyright 1955 by The Southern Churchman 
Oo. under International Copyright Convention. 


B72. CABLE ADDRESS: HOnews, Richmond, Va. 


DVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: McVey 
ssociates, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
Y. Phone ELdorado 5-0580. 


Episcopal Churchnews is published every other 
ceck —26 times a year —by The Southern 
wurchman Co., a non-profit corporation. Epis- 
pal Ohurchnews continues the Southern 
wurchman, established in 1835. Second-class 
vil privileges authorized, Richmond, Va., under 


general usage in his parish. 


lisher of Episcopal Churchnews. 


THLEPHONES: Richnond—LD212 and 38-6631. 


Titles used in Hpiscopal Churchnews in con- 
nection with Episcopal clergy are those indicated 
by the indiwidual as his preference or as in 


Opinions expressed by writers of feature ar- 
ticles and special columns do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of the editors or the pub- 


it nothing to 
Pyou.all Lye that 
pass by ? behold, 
and see it there be 
any Sorrow like 
unto my Sot row--« 


THE COVER 


The Inscription is from Lamentation 
1:12 “Is it nothing to you all ye 
that pass by.” Page 3. 
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YOU ARE IN COLLEGE. . . 
LOOKING FORWARD 10 

GOING . . . OR LOOKING BACK 
TO YOUR DAYS THERE— 


ie eS 


this is a picture for you! 

The Time and the Place, 
beautifully photographed 

in full color, tells the 

story of the Episcopal Church’s 
work and opportunities on the 
campus. Excellent program 
material for any youth or adult 
group. Practically a “must” for 
every church located near a 


college or university campus. 


b> PROJECTION TIME IS 
EXACTLY 28 MINUTES 


> FILM IS 16MM. IN 
COLOR AND SOUND 


Pm RENTAL IS ONLY $8.00 


USE THIS ORDER FORM 


The National Council, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please reserve THE TIME AND THE PLACE for showing on (date) —at a rental 


of $8.00. Make check payable to H. M. Addinsell, Treasurer. 


Name 


Street Address 
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esegregation Is the Goal: 


eabury Series Top 


“Desegregation must be the goal 
or all Church institutions and 
yencies.”’ 

This down-the-line statement on 
ace relations was adopted at Na- 
onal Council’s first quarterly meet- 
ig of 1956 at Seabury House, Green- 
‘ich, Conn. 

Spelling out an integration goal, 
1e Council took cognizance of the 
act that “many are voluntarily re- 
1ioving barriers of race’ and gave 
full and sympathetic appreciation 
or the real difficulties faced.” __ 

“We feel,” the statement continued, 
that the free access to all institutions 
; our ultimate goal. This is the re- 
ponsibility alike of those who have 
segregated and those who have been 
sgregated. It is both the function 
nd the task of the Church to set 
piritual and moral goals for society, 
nd to bear witness to their validity 
y the witness of Her own life. 

“The Church should not only in- 
ure to members of all races full and 
ree participation in worship every- 
here; she should also stand for fair 
nd full access to educational, social 
nd health services, and for equal 
economic opportunities without com- 
romise, self-consciousness or apol- 
gies.” 

Purposes of the bi-racial committee 
ppointed by Presiding Bishop Henry 
nox Sherrill were reiterated as, 
mong others, discussing recent 
rends in race relations in this coun- 
ry, studying shifting Negro popula- 
ion trends and their integration into 
1e total life of the communities 
here they reside, and planning for 
1e promotion of Church work among 
legroes through the agencies of the 
ouncil and dioceses. 

Actually the statement was a re- 
ision of the Guiding Principles for 
1e Church’s work among Negroes. 
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UTCHNeWS 


MARCH 18, 1956 


FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


ace Relations, a Record Budget And 


Council Agenda 


These were adopted in 1943. A bi- 
racial committee was set up to im- 
plement the principles. 

At the Seabury House meeting last 
month the revised principles were 
adopted and committee purposes re- 
affirmed. The committee—a rotating 
one under Home Department juris- 
diction—felt that the Supreme Court 
Decision and the current race situa- 
tion called for this action. In addi- 
tion, Presiding Bishop Sherrill ap- 
pointed new members. 

In other action, the Council: 
pb Adopted a record-breaking 1956 
budget of $6,666,562 that included 
the following appropriations: Home 
Department, $1,692,354; Overseas 
Department, $2,560,647; Christian 


Education, $399,872; Christian So- 
cial Relations, $99,243; Promotion, 
$345,389; Finance, $137,733; Presid- 
ing Bishop’s Committee on Laymen’s 
Work, $40,089. In an earlier report, 
H. M. Addinsell, National Council 
treasurer, stated that never in the 
history of the General Church pro- 
gram had the unified budget received 
such support as it did in 1955. Re- 
ceipts totalled 97 per cent of quota 
and 101 per cent of expectations. 


& Elected Raymond E. Baldwin, 
former governor of Connecticut, to 
National, Council, replacing the late 
Theodor W. Rehmann, of Des Moines, 
Ta. 


» Heard a report on an evaluation 
program for the Seabury Series 
from the Rev. Dr. David Hunter, 
Director of Christian Education. Dr. 
Hunter said his department polled 
301 leaders, 142 classes, 1,288 chil- 
dren and 407 parents. 

“Tt will be impossible to begin any 
revision of materials,’ he told the 
Council, until a follow-up poll of the 


An informal moment between committee meetings. (L. to r.) Mrs. Clifford 
Cowin, Mrs. Francis A. Clarkson, Mrs. Sumner Walters and Mrs. Theodore O. 
Wedel. Bishop Emrich at piano. 


Keystone Photo 


B 
Keystone Photo 


The budget is the conversation here among council lay member William 
Siegmund and ass’t treasurers Lindley Franklin and James Whitney. 


same people is made this spring. It 
was expected to bring more significant 
results. 

Using the Grade IV material as 
representative of the department’s 


evaluation, Dr. Hunter said leaders 


were asked whether the material 
came up to expectations. Twenty four 
replied ‘yes’; 10, “no expectations” 
and 10, “expected more teacher 
helps.” What they liked best, he re- 
ported, was “open-ended stories.” 
Many said there were “not enough 
materials.” 

Asked if Church Schools were any 
different this year, children replied 
that they got more things to do (un- 
der the ‘new curriculum’), had a 
book to take home and liked it, dis- 
cussed the material more and liked 
the family service. Asked what they 
talked about, the children replied: 
the church services, seasons and the 
parish; the Bible and Bible stories; 
their own lives, interests, school and 
families, and God and Jesus. 

Parents, Dr. Hunter said, thought 
the Parents’ Manual was helpful in 
stressing participation and elasticity, 
but thought it lacked a plan of pro- 
cedure. They believed the chief value 
of a Parents’ Class was in under- 
standing the child-parent role in 
Christian Education, sponsoring the 
growth of parents’ religious develop- 
ment and learning from each other. 

A brief run-down by department 
and division: 

& Home Department: Bishop Rich- 
ard S. Emrich reported that the de- 
partment felt strongly that “the 
greatest single need of our Church is 
for a very large revolving building 
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fund.” 

Describing the “vicious cycle” fac- 
ing new congregations, he stated: “a 
mission can’t grow until it has a 
building. It can’t have a building 
without money. It can’t have money 
without people.” 

& Youth Division: Bishop William 
F. Lewis reported. He expressed the 
division’s concern that young church- 
men be trained and led in the basic 
missionary task of the Church. The 
division made a strong plea that 
“missionary” be thought of as the 
underlying motivation of all phases 
of the Church’s work and not “some- 
thing apart” or “far away.” 

& Promotion Department: Bishop 
Everett H. Jones, of West Texas, ad- 
vised spending considerable time in 
building up, guiding and instructing 
further diocesan departments of pro- 
motion. He urged greater use of the 
Speakers’ Bureau. 

& World Relief and Church Coop- 
eration: The Rev. Alexander Juris- 
son, a priest of the Estonian Ortho- 
dox Church, who spent four years in 
a refugee camp in Germany, is now 
helping the Episcopal Church’s ref- 
ugee program, said a total of 5,000 
refugees a week were coming from 
Kast Germany to the West. The Epis- 
copal Church has resettled more ref- 
ugees than any other member church 
of Church World Service. 

& Division of Christian Citizen- 
ship: Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife, of 
Western New York, reported. He re- 
ceived Council approval of scholar- 
ships for clergy who wish to attend 
the Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies. 


NATION 
Anti-Melish Bill Dropped | 
As Clergy Voice Protest 


For more than a month the Melis] 
case had knocked about in a varietj 
of arenas. The civil courts, an eccle 
siastical court, and even Brooklyn’: 
Holy Trinity Church had at one tim 
or another served as a battlegroung 
for the Rev. William Howard Melisl 
and his adversaries. 

Last month, the New York Stat 
Legislature juggled the case brieff 
and then dropped it like a hot rivet 
Episcopal clergymen across the stat 
stormed their opposition to a bill in 
troduced by Assemblyman Joseph R 
Younglove. It was aimed at helpings 
the vestry majority of Holy Trinity 
Church oust Mr. Melish once and fo; 
all from his post as assistant recto! 
—or as the Diocese of Long Islanc 
preferred it, as a “supply priest.” Thi 
measure would have relaxed the re 
quirements for a vestry quorum a 
they are now spelled out in the Ney 
York State Religious Corporation 
Law. Mr. Melish has contended tha 
his ouster from the church and th 
election of a rector to succeed hin 
was illegal because the vestry lacke 
a quorum. This was the point at issu 
as the case pended last month ii 
State Supreme Court in Brooklyn 
Mr. Melish, meanwhile, was continu 
ing at Holy Trinity until the cour 
could decide who should occupy th 
pulpit. 

A Matter of Principle 

The Younglove bill was promptl. 
challenged by 11 New York Stat 
clergymen. Their stated oppositio 
was based on principle, rather thai 
on specific aspects of the Melish case 
In a letter to the rectors and vestrie 
of the 830 Protestant Episcopa 
churches in the state, the clergyme 
recalled that in 1948 the Long Islan 
Diocesan Convention resolved tha 
“all the Dioceses (six) in the stat 
should be in general agreement be 
fore a change is made in the law 
affecting the Protestant Episcopé 
Church.” Subsequently, the Rev. Joh 
M. Mulligan, rector of All Angel: 
Church in New York, announced tha 
“more than 100” clergymen in a 
parts of the state had expresse 
“strong opposition” to the Younglov 
bill. Among them was the Rt. Re 
Malcolm E. Peabody, Bishop of Cer 
tral New York. 

The Younglove measure was draw 
up at the request of Frank A. M¢ 
Namee, Jr., chancellor of the Alban 
Diocese. He said it was designed t 
“clarify” the law governing quorut 
requirements rather than to actuall 
change the language as he interprete 
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t. On Feb. 21 Mr. Younglove an- 
10unced he had killed the bill because 
yf “the controversy it had aroused.” 

Actually, it was academic as far as 
she vestry of Holy Trinity was con- 
-erned. Two vacancies on the 11-man 
vestry had been filled by anti-Melish 
sarishoners, and, presumably, the 
vestry will be free to oust Mr. Melish 
sven if the courts find that he was 
legally ousted the first time. Wait- 
ing to fill the rectorship was the Rev. 
Herman S. Sidener, chaplain of St. 
Paul’s School, Garden City, L. I. Not 
long ago he was confronted by pro- 
Melish parishoners who said the ma- 
jority of the congregation did not 
want him as rector and urged that he 
“proceed no further with this busi- 
ness.” Subsequently, anti-Melish pa- 
os issued a statement saying 
that Mr. Melish had packed the con- 
yregation with non-Episcopalians and 
aad failedto uphold “his solemn vows 
aS a minister of this church.” 


Dean Pike Assails Secrecy 
In U. S.-Arab Arms Deal 


_ Fresh from a visit to the Middle 
East, the Very Rev. James A. Pike, 
dean of New York’s Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, has denounced 
a U. S. shipment of arms to Saudi 
rabia. 

_ Speaking Feb. 19 in the pulpit of 
the cathedral, Dean Pike scored the 
State Department’s “secrecy” and 
“double talk” in the arms issue. 

America, he pointed out, had said 
she would not enter the arms race, 
out was secretly sending arms to one 
>f the combatants. 

- The dean said he did not wish to 
say that arms should go to one side 
rather than the other, or that they 
should go to either. He said, however, 
chat the American public should be 
ae of what the government 
as doing. 
He said Israel had been formed 
as a result of United Nations action, 
and termed the U. N., “the highest 
authority in the world.” 
— The dean accused the Arab states 
of being “intent upon exterminating 
shis newborn baby from the begin- 
aing.” 
He said he had changed his sermon 
scopic at the last moment from one 
Jealing with fasting, because he was 
Jisturbed by President Eisenhower’s 
Jecision to permit the arms shipments 
fo continue. 

Dean and Mrs. Pike left Feb. 7 
for a 12-day visit to Israel and 
Jordan. The trip was sponsored by 
the Anglican Bishopric in Jerusalem. 
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A CHAPLAIN AND HIS CONSCIENCE: 


Must We Have The Death Penalty ? 


The Rev. Howard P. Kellett, 
Protestant chaplain at Massachu- 
setts State Prison, sat down last 
month and put his thoughts on 
paper. 

“T am haunted,” he wrote, “be- 
cause today I must visit four men 
who are awaiting electrocution, 
and I cannot help but think of 
others I knew in similar cells.” 

The day-by-day ministrations to 
the men of death row—the rapists, 
the murderers, the kidnapers— 
were coming to an end for Chap- 
lain Kellett. After more than 20 
years at the penitentiary, he was 
retiring March 1 to become vicar 
of Boston’s historic Old North 
Church. 

Writing in the Church Militant, 
the publication of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Massachusetts, Chap- 
lain Kellett noted that a bill for 
the abolition of the death penalty 
was coming before the Massachu- 
setts legislature. It was a measure 
proposed by Chaplain Kellett and 
the Jewish and Catholic chaplains 
at the prison. 


An Issue All Too Real 


“T don’t believe this ever hap- 
pened before,” he wrote. “I am 
quite sure that we have had more 
combined years of service in a 
prison where electrocutions or 
hangings take place than any other 
three chaplains in the country. It 
is anything but a theoretical issue 
with us. It is very real.” 

The argument that the death 
penalty was needed as a deterrent 


Vatican Magazine Needles 
Protestant Church Habits 


American Protestants go to church 
for “amusement.” They are more con- 
cerned about parking space than 
about religious doctrine. They go into 
the first church that “doesn’t smell 
Catholic.” 

These were some of the salty ob- 
servations of the unofficial Vatican 
Sunday magazine, Osservatore Della 
Domenica, in a recent issue. The 
magazine said doctrinal questions 
once divided Protestants, but not 
any more. 

“Protestantism is more and more 


didn’t hold water, he wrote, be- 
cause states that have capital pun- 
ishment have higher homicide 
rates than those that do not. But 
there was a stronger reason behind 
the chaplain’s case—the possibil- 
ity that the wrong man would be 
the victim of the hangman’s noose 
or the electric chair. 

“T have seen too many men,” he 
wrote, “in the position of facing 
electrocution with no one but their 
chaplains personally concerned, 
and a study of these cases has too 
frequently indicated inadequate 
legal representation. ... There is 
still a man in State Prison I am 
convinced is innocent, yet he was 
only six hours from being electro- 
cuted before commutation was 
granted.” 


The Shadow of the Chair 


Chaplain Kellett continued: 

“Hach Sunday in the chapel of 
the prison, I look out on a congre- 
gation of men I have come to care 
for deeply, and in this congrega- 
tion there will always be 11 men 
with whom I have sweated out and 
shared the shadow of the electric 
chair. I like to think that in a small 
way, I was an instrument in sav- 
ing them from this end. I know 
that for them and others there is 
hope that with God’s help some- 
thing better can come.” 

On Feb. 8, the chaplain-spon- 
sored bill came before the Legis- 
lature. It was killed by a vote of 
179-50. 


losing its religious character,” the 
publication said. “Will Protestant 
union be possible? The majority do 
not hope for it or want it or believe 
it realizable. The average Protestants 
are people who look on Sunday for 
a little amusement or prayer, who 
believe both in God and the useful- 
ness of all doctrinal and ritual ques- 
tions, who choose their churches on 
the basis of the personality of the 
pastor, the politeness of the usher, 
and ease of parking the car.” 

The magazine said constant migra- 
tions from one church to another 
was characteristic of Protestantism 
today. 
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Baboon reads up on self: The ‘Biblical Zoo” in the Holy Land houses only 
those animals mentioned in the Bible. Each is identified with a passage from 


Scripture. 


Sewanee Building Leveled 


In $20,000 Flash Fire 


Francis Walter, of Spring Hill, 
Ala., lost a pet parakeet. 

Wade W. Egbert, of Fort Smith, 
Ark., an honor student slated for 
graduation in June, lost a nearly- 
completed thesis. 

The School of Theology of the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
lost its temporary headquarters, val- 
ued at $20,500. 

These were some of the major and 
minor tragedies of a flash fire Feb. 
13 in Powhatan Hall. The students 
were at supper in another building. 

The blaze was almost out of control 
before it was discovered, and the 
roof caved in within 30 minutes after 
the alarm was sounded. 


Blaze Out of Control 


A total loss, the 63-year-old, three- 
story frame structure was formerly 
the home of Confederate General 
Edmund T. Kirby-Smith. Besides liv- 
ing quarters for 19 of the school’s 
83 students, six of them seniors, it 
housed classrooms and the office of 
acting dean Edmund P. Dandridge, 
retired Bishop of Tennessee. It was 
being used temporarily during the 
$350,000 renovation of the school’s 
main building, St. Luke’s Hall. 

Work by the Sewanee Volunteer 
Fire Department and units from 
nearby Winchester and Cowan pre- 
vented the fire from spreading to an 
adjacent stone dormitory, Johnson 
Hall. 

Students found housing in other 


dormitories and professors’ homes, 
but they were minus many valuable 
personal possessions, including 15 
typewriters, two English bikes, hun- 
dreds of dollars worth of books, 
clothing and—most valuable of all— 
notes needed by seniors to pass their 
canonical examinations. 


Clergy Accused of Trying 
To Dodge Military Service 


The place was Minneapolis, where 
the National Lutheran Council was 
having its 38th annual meeting. The 
speaker was the Rev. Engebret O. 
Midboe, the council’s secretary of 
the Bureau of Service to Military 
Personnel. 

When he had stepped down from 
the rostrum, some of the delegates 
rankled. Had Mr. Midboe been too 
harsh in accusing Protestant clergy- 
men of “systematically avoiding” 
military service? 

Clergy and seminarians, he de- 
clared, were taking advantage of the 
“extraordinary privilege” of exemp- 
tion from the armed forces. And by 
so doing, the clergy was “progres- 
sively separating itself” from an ex- 
perience common to millions of 
Americans. 

Mr. Midboe, himself a chaplain for 
five years, said there was a current 
need for 800 military chaplains. He 
urged seminarians to carefully think 
through the implications of their 
draft-exempt status. Failure to do 
so would mean running the risk of 
severe penalties to the Church and 
the nation, Mr. Midboe declared. 


These penalties he listed as (1) a1 
eventual break-down of understand 
ing between ministers and parish 
ioners, (2) an “almost complet 
failure’ to prepare adolescent youth: 
for military service, (3) the buildin; 
of an “inescapable barrier betweet 
the ministers who chose not to serv 
and the parents who have lost a sol 
or otherwise experienced anxiety 
owing to military action,” (4) the 
“odious” question of special privileg 
and its attendant dangers. 


Bay State, New Mexico 


Bishops Plan Retirement 


Two bishops, in places as far apar 
as Massachusetts and New Mexico 
will be retiring this year. 3 

Bishop Norman B. Nash, 10th 
Bishop of Massachusetts and suc 
cessor in that diocese te Presiding 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, ha 
announced his retirement for Oct. 31 
He will be 68 in June. 

Bishop James M. Stoney, of Ney 
Mexico and Southwest Texas, jus 
turned 68, will retire June 30. 

In stepping down in favor of thei 
younger coadjutors, both bishops wil 
be_turning the reins of office ove 
to men with the Church literally “i 
their blood.” 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Anson Phelp: 
Stokes, Jr., Bishop Coadjutor o 
Massachusetts, is son of the Rev. Dr 
Anson Phelps Stokes, noted Church 
man, educator, and founder of Yale 
in-China. 


A Line of Bishops 


The Rt. Rev. Charles J. Kinsolving 
III, Bishop Coadjutor of New Mex 
ico, is the fourth member of hi 
family to become a bishop, followin; 
in the footsteps of his cousin, Arthu 
B., Bishop of Arizona, and his fore 
bears—Lucien, first Missionar: 
Bishop of Brazil, and George Her 
bert, second Bishop of Texas. He als 
has a brother in the ministry—th 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolving 
rector of St. James’ Church on Nev 
York’s Madison Avenue. 

Son of an Episcopal clergymar 
and grandson of an Episcopal bishoy 
Bishop Nash came to the episcopat 
from an eight-year rectorship a 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. FE 
Before that he was on the facult 
of Episcopal Theological School i 
Cambridge, and was rector of § 
Anne’s in Lincoln. 

Consecrated Bishop Coadjutor c 
Massachusetts in 1947, he becam 
diocesan bishop the same year wit 
the election of Bishop Sherrill < 
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sad of the Episcopal Church in the 
S) 


Bishop Nash served twice as presi- 
nt of the Massachusetts Council 
‘ Churches. 


Liberal Churchman 


During his episcopacy, he directed 
$4,500,000 building program, but 
2 was also active in political and 
vic affairs. His stands on contro- 
rsial issues, particularly planned 
urenthood, kept him in the public 
re. He has criticized Congressional 
vestigating techniques, claiming 
ley infringe -on individual rights. 
ie has come to the defense of two 
’ his clergy charged with Com- 
unist activities. 

Bishop Nash is a “liberal, live-and- 
t-live’’ Churchman. His successor 
'an avowed middle-of-the-roader. 
‘In anticipation of Bishop Nash’s 
tirement, it is expected that a suf- 
agan bishop will be elected at the 
mual diocesan convention in May. 
e will probably be consecrated in 
ovember, in time to begin assisting 
ishop Stokes. 

‘Also the son of a clergyman, 
ishop James M. Stoney, of the Dio- 
‘se of New Mexico and Southwest 
exas, has as his major accomplish- 
ent the raising of the area under 
s jurisdiction from a missionary 
strict to diocesan status. This was 
ccomplished at the 1952 General 
onvention. 

A native South Carolinian, Bishop 
joney studied at both the Univer- 
ty of Georgia and the University 
‘the South, receiving his academic 
id divinity degrees from the latter 
stitution. He was ordained a priest 
1914 and began his ministry at 
arist Church, Charleston. Except 
Fi a year as an Army chaplain in 
orld War I, he spent his entire 
inistry in the Deep South until 
s elevation to bishop in 1942. 
Diocesan Editor 

He was a deputy to six General 
omnventions before becoming a 
shop and also served a 15-year 
int as managing editor of the Ala- 
yma Churchman, diocesan publica- 


on. 
With the birth of the new diocese 
often romantically called the Dio- 
se of the Rio Grande—came the 
avation of 70-year-old St. John’s 
aurch to cathedral status. 

Coming as a 10th anniversary pres- 
it to Bishop Stoney, the new dio- 
se in 1952 reported 39 clergy serv- 
g 52 parishes, missions and mission 
ations. 
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On to Oregon: 


Chicago Tribune Religious Writer 
Heads Back to Far West Circuit 


It’s been a long time since the 
Rev. Dr. John C. Evans built a com- 
munity church practically with his 
own hands on the Oregcn frontier. 

But to hear him tell it, it sounds 
like only yesterday. 

“Two saloonkeepers gave me the 
money to start,” he recalls, “when 
a sheepherder dropped dead in the 
back of the saloon. They thought 
it wasn’t right to bury him from 
a dance hall, so they asked me to 
build a church to have a decent place 
to bury people from.” 

These and other adventures will 
come swiftly back to the 65-year-old 
priest-newsman when he leaves 
shortly for the Missionary District 
of Eastern Oregon to re-live the days 
that were “the happiest in my life.” 

With an appropriate send-off, spon- 
sored by churchmen of many denom- 
inations, Dr. Evans retired March 1 
as religion and education editor of 
the Chicago Tribune. A testimonial 
dinner was given him Feb. 28 by 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jew- 
ish clergy and was attended by sev- 
eral hundred religious leaders. 


No Easy Chair for Him 


He is leaving the job he has held 
for the past 27 years to work for 
Missionary Bishop Lane W. Barton 
of Eastern Oregon. 

“T don’t know what my work will 
be exactly,” he reports, “but it will 
be in the rural field, and I will work 


out of Cove. It’s a sort of summer 
camp area, but there is a town 
there.” 

He will cover the area in a Volks- 
wagen ‘“Microbus,’ keeping on the 
move at an age when most men would 
be content with pipe and slippers and 
wearing a deep niche in the up- 
holstery. 

But to begin at the beginning— 
if there is a beginning to the frag- 
mented life he recalls in quick-run- 
ning paragraphs: 

Born in Springville, Iowa, son of 
a Methodist clergyman, he studied at 
Iowa State College, Cornell and Wes- 
leyan before heading west in 1914. 

He was a lay missionary and cir- 
cuit rider in eastern Oregon and 
Montana for several years, inter- 
spersing his acivities with newspaper 
work. 

It was as real estate editor of 
The Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle that 
he wrote the first story on the Grand 
Coulee dam. He also worked on The 
Missoulian in Missoula, Mont., and 
clocked some time on Jowa papers. 
Somewhere in his career he taught 
manual arts in an Iowa high school. 

Mostly through the influence of 
the late Bishop Robert L. Paddock, 
first Missionary Bishop of Eastern 
Oregon, Dr. Evans decided to study 
for the Episcopal ministry. 

“Besides,” he points out, “my 
grandfather was a ‘primitive Meth- 
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LOS ANGELES APPROVED this proposed building for all administrative and 
departmental offices of the diocese. Cost: about $265,000. 


odist’? and was loyal to the Church 
of England.” 

Dr. Evans was ordained in 1924 
by the late Bishop William F. Faber 
of Montana, after helping put him- 
self through Berkeley Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn., by giv- 
ing public lectures. 


Back to Journalism 


Then began a parochial ministry 
in Montana and Michigan which 
brought the future editor nearer to 
Tllinois. 

In 1929 the offer came for him to 
be religion editor of The Tribune, 
and he again swung back into news- 
paper work. He maintained his 
priestly duties, however, by serving 
as acting rector of St. Chrysostom’s, 
Chicago. 

He has maintained his dual role 
as editor-priest right up to the pres- 
ent day, currently celebrating Holy 
Communion on alternate Sundays for 
a church in the stockyard district. 

His spare time—what there has 
been of it—has been spent writing 
for religious journals and turning 
out books. His scope has run from 
“Higher Education, A Guide to Stu- 
dents in the Selection of a College 
or University,” which was published 
in 1935, and has run through five 
editions, to “I Beheld His Glory” 
and “A Newsman’s Life of Jesus.” 

“They’ve been awfully good to me 
here, and they’ve sent me all over 
the place,” he observes about his 
Tribune experiences. 

In the midst of a many-careered, 
many-sided life, he has become some- 
what of a quick-change artist. 

Contacted at his desk in The Trib- 
une editorial offices, he signed off 
with: 

“T have to leave now and slip into 
my bib and tucker. They want me to 
dedicate a plaque.” 


He had to ‘compose’ the dedication, 
too. 


Cooperation in Brazil 


Presiding Bishop Sherrill has ac- 
credited Bishop Daniel Ivor Evans, 
of the Anglican Diocese in Argentina 
and Eastern South America, to 
Bishop Louis Chester Melcher of 
Central Brazil. 

The Presiding Bishop’s action was 
taken to implement an agreement 
between himself and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury concerning episcopal 
jurisdiction in Brazil. 
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“TRAVELERS’ AID”: In a Providence, R. I., 


rail terminal, a traveler is “wel 


comed by the church”. The rack was installed by the diocese. Sign is believec 
to be the first such Episcopal advertising. 


Arizona Dean Consecrated 


Bishop Coadjutor of Oregon 


The Rt. Rev. James W. Carman, 
new Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese 
of Oregon has a reputation for fol- 
lowing tradition. 

First, he followed in the footsteps 
of his father, the late Rev. Frederic 
Carman, when he entered the epis- 
copal ministry. 

Second, he is keeping one step be- 
hind his current superior, the Rt. 
Rev. Benjamin D. Dagwell, diocesan 
bishop of Oregon. He succeeded 
Bishop Dagwell when the latter was 
rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion and Holy Trinity, Pueblo, Colo. 

Thirdly, he is following the lead 
of two other men who left the Pueblo 
church to enter the episcopate. 

Fourth, he is the second man in 
Oregon’s history to be elected bishop 
coadjutor. The first, chosen 40 years 
ago, declined to serve. 

And, finally, just to keep the cler- 
ical line moving, he has a son study- 
ing for the ministry. 

Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., from 1946 until his elec- 
tion to the episcopate last Fall, 
Bishop Carman was consecrated Feb. 
7 by Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill in Portland, Ore. 

Co-consecrators were Bishop Dag- 
well and retired Bishop William P. 
Remington, Missionary Bishop of 
Eastern Oregon from 1922 to 1945. 

Born in Denver in 1903, the 52- 


year-old bishop graduated fron 
Carleton College and Seabury Divin 
ity School (now Seabury-Western) 
He was ordained a priest in 1930 an; 
served his first post as rector of S# 
Luke’s, Denver. : 
Bishop Carman will assist Bisho: 
Dagwell in a diocese which has ir 
creased in communicant strengti 
from 5,696 to 20,242 in the past 2: 
years. He will have jurisdiction i 
the northern portion of the dioces 
and will succeed Bishop Dagwe 
when he retires in July, 1958. : 


Colorado Priest Elected 


Kansas’ Bishop Coadjutor 


The Rev. Edward Clark Turner, 4: 
year-old rector of the Church of t¥ 
Ascension and Holy Trinity, Puebl’ 
Colo., has accepted election as Bishe 
Coadjutor of Kansas. 

He was chosen Feb. 13 at Gras 
Cathedral, Topeka, scene of the dij 
cese’s 97th annual convention. 

Father Turner becomes the four’ 
minister in the Pueblo church to J 
elected a bishop. 

Born in 1915 of American paren: 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, tl 
bishop-elect returned to the U. S. | 
a youngster. He was ordained in 19 
Besides serving Colorado’s large 
parish, he has been chaplain of Par 
view Episcopal Hospital. 

Married to the former Virgin 
Hunter, of Muskegon, Mich., he ist 
father of three girls and a boy. 
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shop Bram: Life was exciting 


Bishop Martin J. Bram was a man 
unbridled enthusiasm. To him, 
ven the most routine occurrence was 
ause enough for bell ringing. There 
ras no such thing as an old experi- 
nce in his book. Everything was 
few, startlingly different—history- 
haking. 

On Feb. 9, the genial, 58-year-old 
uffragan Bishop of South Florida 
ied of a heart attack at the Good 
hepherd Monastery, Order of St. 
\ugustine, in Orange City, Fla. 
‘here was an aspect of his death that 
1ade history. He was believed to have 
een the first American bishop ever 
» have died in a monastery. Bishop 
ram succumbed while sitting on the 
aapel steps after attending the first 
ervice of the day. Last rites were 
ven him by three fellow clergy— 
ne Rev. Father David of the monas- 
ory, the Rev. James L. Duncan, rec- 
br of St. Peter’s Church, St. Peters- 
urg, and the Rev. Samuel C. W. 
leming, rector of All Saints’, Fort: 
auderdale. A retreat for clergy was 
eing conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
harles F. Whiston, Professor of 
heology at the Church Divinity 
chool of the Pacific, Berkeley, Calif. 
Bishop Bram is survived by his 
‘idow, the former Mabel Harris 
owler. They have no children. 
“To understand Martin Bram,” ob- 
serves his immediate superior, the 
t. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, “you have 
) remember that he had tuberculosis 
3 a young man and was given up as 
hopeless case. He always felt God 
ad saved him for some important 
ork.” 

A native of New York City, Bishop 
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Bram began his ministerial trek 
south as rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Georgetown, Del., in 1929. He was 
consecrated Suffragan Bishop in Sep- 
tember, 1951. 

He was long active in school and 
youth work and held important dioc- 
esan posts in both Delaware and 
South Florida. He was four times a 
deputy to General Convention, not 
including his participation in that 
body as a bishop. 

A great believer in spiritual heal- 
ing, he held spiritual healing serv- 
ices throughout the diocese. One of 
his pet projects was the William 
Crane Gray Inn, a home for older 
people, named for the first Bishop of 
South Florida. Bishop Bram was 
chairman of the Inn’s executive com- 
mittee. 

Although a heart attack three 
years ago cut into his activities, he 
continued diligent in his episcopal 
duties. But he found less energy for 
fishing and golf, of which he had 
once been fond. 


The Rey. Dr. Charles W. Sydnor, 
retired rector of Christ Church, Pu- 
laski, Va., died Feb. 1 in a hospital 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. He was living in 
that city with his daughter. 

A graduate of William and Mary 
and Virginia Theological Seminary, 
he was ordained a priest in 1910. 

He served his entire ministry, un- 
til his retirement in 1949, in Vir- 
ginia and neighboring West Virginia. 


Evangelism in Print 
Goal of Los Angeles 


The Episcopal Church in Southern 
California has gone in for evangelism 
in a big way with a 24-week news- 
paper ad campaign during 1956. 

Purpose: To tell its story to 62 per 
cent of the families in the Diocese of 
Los Angeles. Also to welcome an esti- 
mated 100,000 unaffiliated Episcopal- 
jans, as well as many thousands of 
unchurched people. 

Coupons in the ads inviting people 
to visit their neighborhood church 
offer readers a copy of the Rey. Chad 
Walsh’s booklet, “I Chose the Epis- 
copal Church.” When coupon replies 
are serviced, they will be sent to the 
church nearest the writer for per- 
sonal follow-ups by clergy and lay- 
men. 

The advertisements include such 
eye-catching headlines as “Whatever 
happened to the country church?’’... 
“Just a stranger in Town”... “Sure 
Cure for those ‘New Town Blues’.” 

David Fenwick, a Los Angeles ad- 


vertising man and a member of the 
diocesan Department of Promotion, 
criginated and developed the cam- 
paign. 


WHAT THEY'RE SAYING 


Canon Bryan Green of Birming- 
ham, England (in a talk at Amherst 
College): “You have to know what 
you mean when you talk about Chris- 
tianity. The silliest thing I ever heard 
was someone saying that a Hindu or 
a Moslem could’ be just as good a 
Christian as Bryan Green. A Hindu 
doesn’t want to be called a Christian. 
If you say a Hindu is as decent a 
fellow as Bryan Green, that’s differ- 
ent. He’s probably better. But you see 
the confusion there is about Chris- 
tianity.” 


The Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Done- 
gan, Bishop of New York (in sup- 
port of released time religious edu- 
cation): “If the Church has failed in 
shaping the movements of the times, 
it is because its members, by and 
large, have not been able to confront 
current issues as true Christians, or 
have not been willing to take a Chris- 
tian stand on these issues. They often 
do not know where they stand or 
why; they do not witness as true 
Christians in their particular areas 
of influence. Christian education does 
not lead to withdrawal from contem- 
porary responsibility. The educated 
Christian is brought up to face, right- 
eously and actively, and reasonably 
and faithfully, every issue, personal 
or public, significant or seemingly in- 
significant.” 


The Rev. Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, 
Presbyterian educator and vice 
president of the National Council of 
Churches: ‘‘Those brave souls who 
would take the Church seriously find 
themselves baffled and distressed by 
the lack of challenge, or by the little 
church chores that are assigned to 
them when they volunteer for ‘serv- 
ice. We haven’t dared face our con- 
gregations with a hard gospel. Con- 
sequently, we have attracted to our 
churches the timid, the soft, the un- 
adventurous. What we forget is that 
the kind of people who change the 
world are attracted, not repelled, by 
the call to hardship and courage.” 
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The Conventions Slack Off 


Clergy Pay, Budgets, Retirements 


Are Top Topics At Diocesan Meetings 


Retirement of the Bishop of Flor- 
ida, election of a Bishop Coadjutor 
for the Diocese of Kansas, and re- 
pair of hurricane damage in Haiti 
were convention highlights as the 
round of diocesan and district con- 
vocations slacked off with the ap- 
proach of Lent. 

Arizona: (Trinity Cathedral, 
Phoenix) Passed budget of $94,381, 
and set sights on attaining diocesan 
status. Bishop Arthur B. Kinsolv- 
ing, II, reported 920 confirmands 
during the year. 

Florida: (St. John’s Cathedral, 
Jacksonville) Preparing to retire 
Feb. 1 and turn the office over to 
Bishop Coadjutor E. Hamilton West, 
Bishop Frank A. Juhan reviewed 
the frontier beginnings of the dio- 
cese when it was organized 118 
years ago by seven clergy and eight 
laymen. Reporting on his 3l-year 
episcopacy, Bishop Juhan cited a 
rise in baptized persons from 7,600 
to 18,825 and confirmed persons 
from 6,600 to 14,400. Delegates voted 
to establish a $500,000 fund in his 
honor, to be called “The Juhan 
Youth Fund, Episcopal Florida 
Foundation.” It will be used for 
diocesan projects and as a loan fund 
for parishes and missions. A total 
of $25,000 was set aside for the dio- 
cese’s share of the expense of fin- 
ishing All Saints’ Chapel at Se- 
wanee. 

Haiti: (Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Port-au-Prince) No new missions 
were reported, but several church 
buildings, destroyed by hurricane 
“Hazel” in 1954, were rebuilt. The 
large drop in infant baptisms—from 
7,612, reported in the 1955 Hpisco- 
pal Church Annual to 2,684, reported 
in the 1956 Annual—was attributed 
to native superstitions. Many natives, 
it was pointed out, want their chil- 
dren baptized as a kind of ‘charm’ 
against evil powers rather than as 
a Christian witness. The Church has, 
therefore, had to hold back a little on 
granting baptism requests. Nephtali 
St. Marc, who has served 50 years as 
a lay reader in a mountain mission, 
was given special recognition by the 
convention. 

Honolulu: (St. Andrew’s Cathe- 
dral, Honolulu) Delegates resolved 
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to: secure $40,000 to help parishes 
and missions reduce building indebt- 
edness, work to reduce district bud- 
get requested from next General Con- 
vention by $50,000. The Rev. Canon 
Paul Savanack, general manager of 
the last General Convention, was 
named administrative assistant to 
the Bishop. Bishop Harry S. Kennedy 
urged “more study, fewer bazaars; 
more prayer, less talk; more worship, 
fewer excuses.” 

Kansas: (Grace Cathedral, To- 
peka) Elected the Rev. Dr. Edward 
C. Turner, rector of the Church of 
the Ascension and Holy Trinity, 
Pueblo, Colo., to be Bishop Coadjutor. 
Bishop G. Robert Fenner, Kansas 
diocesan, announced he would retire 
Sept. 29, 1959, the 22nd anniversary 
of his consecration, as Bishop Co- 
adjutor. (He became diocesan in 1939 
on the death of the late Bishop James 
Wise.) Delegates voted to divide the 
annual convention into two sessions, 
one in the spring and one in the fall; 
named a committee to study costs of 
remodeling diocesan headquarters or 
seeking another site, and looked 
ahead to the diocesan centennial in 
1959. 

Maryland: (The Cathedral Church 
of the Incarnation, Baltimore) Voted 
to raise clergy salaries to a minimum 
of $3,200 a year, with housing facil- 
ities and $500 automobile expenses, 
for single men; $4,000, plus same 
allowances, for married men, with 
additional $200 for each dependent. 
Passed resolution calling for Com- 
mittee on Program and Budget for 
1957 to consider a full-time Depart- 
ment of Publicity and Public Rela- 
tions, with a clergyman at its head. 
Permission to elect women to vestries 
was given to St. Peter’s Church, 
Lonaconing, and St. John’s, Frost- 
burg. 

Mississippi: (St. Paul’s, Meridian) 
Defeated a canonical amendment to 
make it compulsory to rotate vestries 
every three years and allow the rec- 
tor to name the senior warden and 
vestries the junior warden. Voted to 
become-a member of the Mississippi 
Council on Alcohol Education. Chose 
Trinity Church, Natchez, as site of 
1957 convention. 


Princess Margaret: And Friend 


Margaret's Faith Stirs 
‘Rumor’ Controversy 


Is Princess Margaret going to be- 
come a Roman Catholic? : 

Highest Church circles assured 
ECnews’ London correspondent that: 
this is a year-old rumor and a base- 
less one. | 

While this question was circling: 
the world, Princess Margaret took 
tea with Dean Walter Matthews of! 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London (See 
picture). She attended a cathedral 
concert, sat next to the dean and 
friends, and “chatted happily” with 
choirboys afterwards. A close friend 
with her at the time declared there 
was no basis to the rumor that she 
was going to change her faith. 

Nevertheless a story in the New 
York Daily News startled the world? 

The story said that the Duke 0: 
Norfolk, Britain’s foremost Romar 
Catholic layman, discussed Mar 
garet’s “spiritual problem” personal’ 
ly with Pope Pius XII in Rome re 
cently. This report the Duke calles 
“sheer nonsense.” 

Moreover, the story said a soure 
close to the royal household 
Windsor assured the News th 
“something quite sensational” wa: 
in the wind. 

The New York paper also declare. 
that after her romance with Cap 
Peter Townsend, the Princess at 
tended a Roman Catholic Chure 
several times for deep discussions., 

An Anglican clergyman who, t 
Associated Press said, has ofte 
given Margaret spiritual advice 
said it was “wholly unlikely” s 
would take such a step. 
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NCC Protests Spain’s 
losing of Seminary 


Spain drew sharp criticism from 
he World Council of Churches’ ex- 
cutive committee, which met in 
ustralia for the first official ecu- 
enical gathering ever held in the 
outhern hemisphere. 

During business sessions at Gil- 
ulla, near Sydney, the committee 
abelled Spain’s closing of the Evan- 
elical Theological Seminary in Ma- 
rid a “most serious infringement 
f religious liberty.”’ Coming at the 
ime of Spain’s entrance into the 
nited Nations, the committee de- 
lared the action “contradicts the 
niversal Declaration of Human 
ights and the principle of respect 
or the rights of religious minori- 
sles.” 
The committee instructed its Com- 
mission of the Churches on Interna- 
sional Affairs to take all appropriate 
steps to get continuation of the sem- 
‘nary, which never in its 73-year 
istory had been closed by the gov- 
2rnment. 

Bishop-elect Santos Molina Zuri- 
a, head of the Spanish Reformed 
piscopal Church, and Dr. Manuel 
utierrez Marin, head of the Spanish 
vangelical Church—the seminary’s 
sponsoring churches—have already 
sent a joint petition to the govern- 
ent protesting the action. 

Other committee business included 
setting up a new inquiry into the 
Christian attitude toward war and 
peace. The special commission will 
vr headed by Sir Thomas Taylor, 


principal of Aberdeen University in 
Scotland. 

' In addition, the committee sched- 
bled for July 9-14, near Frankfurt, 
Germany, a meeting of 100 church- 
men to consider the Christian’s re- 
ety in the world today. 
Highteen U.S. representatives were 
expected to attend. 


Bishop, Dr. Bliss Speak 


Before the WCC group got down 
to business, its two Anglican mem- 
bers spoke to overflow audiences of 
more than 2,000 at Sydney’s Town 
Hall and 1,000 in the Assembly Hall. 
Their subject: ‘‘Whither the 
Church?” 

' There must be a national church 
in Southeast Asia, declared the Rt. 
Rev. Lakdasa De Mel, Bishop of 
Kurunagala. 

_ Dr. Kathleen Bliss said the ques- 
tion is not a rhetorical one. “Is the 
Church going to survive? It could 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


well be that the answer is ‘No’,” she 
said. 

Establishing a national church in 
Southeast Asia is not enough, Bish- 
op De Mel told his audiences. There 
must also be interdependence. Chris- 
tians all over the world must have 
a mutual concern, understanding 
and insight. 

Bishop De Mel’s diocese covers 
the central area of Ceylon; he reg- 
ularly conducts services in three 
languages—Sinhalese, Tamil and 
English. 

Dr. Bliss affirmed her belief that 
the Church is in a very perilous sit- 
uation today. “There is no reason 
why the Church should survive,” 
she said, “while all around other 
institutions and organizations per- 
isieet 

She believes the danger in large 
ecumenical gatherings is that the 
Church is tempted to believe that 
it is much stronger in the world than 
it really is. 

She added: “Many people in their 
despairing moments expect to find 
in the Church a kind of citadel that 
they can lean on. God will never 
give us that kind of Church.” 

Dr. Bliss is the only woman on 
the WCC executive committee and 
the only representative of the laity. 
She is also one of three women in 
Great Britain who hold Doctor of 
Divinity degrees. 


RNS Photo 
Churchmen confer: Mar Thoma Juhanon, a WCC president and Metropolitan 
of the Mar Thoma Church of South India, and Archbishop H. W. K. Mowll, 
Primate of Australia. 


Other highlights of the WCC com- 
mittee meeting included joint con- 
sultations with the Australian Coun- 
cil for WCC. A Festival of Faith at 
the Sydney showgrounds was at- 
tended by tens of thousands, among 
them Australia’s Prime Minister 
Menzies. 


Billy Graham Criticized 


By Archbishop of York 


While he accused Billy Graham of 
distorting the apostolic Gospel, the 
newly-named Archbishop of York 
also defended him as a “man of 
utter humility and simplicity.” 

Dr. A. M. Ramsey declared that 
the American evangelist “has taught 
the grossest doctrines and flung his 
formula ‘the Bible says’ over teach- 
ing which is emphatically not that 
of the Bible.” 

His remarks were contained in an 
article he wrote on fundamentalism 
which he said was on the rise in 
Britain long before Mr. Graham con- 
ducted his crusade in that country 
last year. The archbishop said he 
was not certain how far the Ameri- 
can evangelist was “completely at 
one with English fundamentalism.” 

In a more complimentary manner, 
the archbishop wrote: ‘‘There is evi- 
dence he has genuinely claimed to 
preach only the first steps of Chris- 
tianity and directed his hearers to 
churches for the rest.” 
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1. LUMBER AND SNOW: You’d never guess that this site would have... 


2, 24 HOURS LATER a church—almost built except for new steeple... 


Buffalo Evening News Photos 


3. AND DEDICATED shortly thereafter by Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife 
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ONE, TWO, 
THREE! 


A New Church In 
Apple Pie Order 


4 


me ert pn peremmr 


egies 
——. 


Apple pie makes some people think 
of parish supper dessert. But apple 
pie order means something else agai j 
—‘‘neat’”’... “terrific” .. . “eflicientv# 

And how efficient can you get when — 
the “gleam” in a congregation’s eye 
becomes a vacant lot with some lum- 
ber here and there; and in less than 
two weeks after the foundations are 
prepared, a dedicated church springs 
up on the landscape? Voila! It’s the 
new St. Bartholomew’s Mission in 
the Town of Tonawanda, near Buf- 
falo, N. Y. — o 

Few “new church” stories could 
compete with this one of the Diocese 
of Western New York. Its Depart- 
ment of Missions owns the new pre- 
fab church pictured at left. The con- 
gregation of St. Bartholomew’s is 
breaking it in. When they get their 
own church, the pre-fab will be moved 
to another strategic spot in the dio- 
cese to repeat its fill-in performance. 

Coupled with this “now-you-don’t- 
see-it, now-you-do” church story, is 
the work of St. Bartholomew’s new 
vicar. 

The Rey. Roscoe W. Shank arrived 
at his new post last Dec. 1. Between 
then and the dedication of the church 
Feb. 12, he was responsible for the: 
complete organization of the Church | 
School, Altar Guild, Woman’s Aux-- 
iliary, Men’s Club, Acolyte’s Guild. 
and Choir. | 

He got acquainted with his people: 
in a hurry with the help of Mr. and| 
Mrs. John Brinson and Mr. and Mrs., 
Clement Allgeier. They accepted the} 
responsibility as neighborhood chair-- 
men for the new Mission. 

All of this is a quick lesson on) 
“how to get a mission going.” Just} 
ask the Diocese of Western New York.. 
They know. 
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rHE NEWS IN BRIEF 


Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Note to Ushers: ‘Don’t Louse up the Services’ ... Quaker School Drops Race Ban 
. .. Methodists Help Burned Out Episcopalians . . . Services As Usual for Ocean 
| Travelers ... Motors Better Than Mitres in Mid-Air . . . Brotherhood in New York 


i 


> Here are some dont’s for church ushers: 
yon’t embrace the ladies and soil their clothes 
vith your perspiring hands; don’t use the wet 
humb technique in passing out programs; don’t 
e “searching for pigeons in the rafters” while 
e rest of the congregation is bowed in prayer; 
‘on’t open church doors until services are over 
ir you'll lose some members of the congregation. 
‘hese commandments came last week from 
1. M. Hosman of Omaha, who conducts a School 
or Ushers. “Churches,” he says, “spend too 
auch money for ministers, buildings and music 
0 have some usher louse up the worship experi- 
nce.” 


> A year ago, Trinity Episcopal Church of 
uawrenceville, Kan., burned down. Last month, 
he Methodist neighbors of Trinity pitched a 
ommunity pancake supper and turned over 
1,008 of the proceeds to Trinity’s building fund. 
said the Rev. Robert C. Swift, rector of Trinity: 
‘The sizable check is appreciated, but it in no 
vay is equal to the act of neighborliness they 
ave shown us.” 


> Going abroad this summer? The National 
Souncil of Churches says plans are complete for 
najor trans-Atlantic passenger liners to provide 
*rotestant ministers as ship’s chaplains for “as 
any crossings as possible.” The clergy will be 
‘olunteers. The idea is for them to notify the 
YCC in advance of their ocean travel plans. The 
TCC then works out an arrangement with the 
iteamship lines. 


The last religious-affiliated private school in 
Vashington to maintain a ban on Negroes has 
oted to drop its racial barrier. The trustees 
f Sidwell Friends School did it last week after 
nore than a decade of pressure from Quaker 
eaders. The Episcopal Cathedral schools and 
ther church-sponsored schools integrated some 
ime ago. 


» The Episcopal Church, for the first time, is 
aking part in this year’s Capito] Hill Lenten 
ervices at the Lutheran Church of the Reforma- 
ion. Clergy from eight other denominations are 
ilso participating in the noon-day services. The 
-hurch is the closest house of worship to Capi- 
‘ol Hill. 


> Sen. Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.) has intro- 
luced a bill that would give clergymen reduced 
‘ares on airliners—a privilege they now have 
m railroads. 
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& Stories of the last General Convention will 
never cease. This one’s from Montana Forth: 
Eight bishops were aboard a plane en route to 
Honolulu. One of the engines conked out. A 
woman seated beside Bishop Angus Dun of 
Washington said: “Surely the Lord wouldn’t 
let a plane crash with eight bishops on it, would 
He?” Replied Bishop Dun: “Madam, I would 
rather be on a plane with four good engines than 
eight bishops.” 


® Here’s what the Rev. Dr. Roy S. Lee, vicar 
of the University Church at Oxford, England, 
says about things back home: “Churches cater- 
ing to undergraduates are crowded. Many stu- 
dents go to three or four services each Sunday. 
Religion in all its forms is the most significant 
topic in discussion. Debates (on religion) draw 
bigger crowds and lead to better speeches than 
do political subjects.” Dr. Lee made these ob- 
servations during a recent sermon at New York 
Cathedral. 


&> It happened in New York: The annual Bro- 
therhood Citations of two Jewish groups in the 
Riverdale section went to the Rev. Gerald Barry, 
rector of Christ Church, and the Rev. Daniel 
Romig, a Presbyterian. For three years—since 
the Riverdale Temple was demolished to make 
way for a housing development—Jewish congre- 
gations had been worshipping in the Episcopal 
and Presbyterian churches. A new Riverdale 
Temple has since been completed. 


Ticking it Off ... 


The Minneapolis Deanery is reaching out for 
the crowds that attend noon-day Lenten services 
at Gethsemane Church. A special bus shuttles 
through the downtown area picking up wor- 
shippers ... Playwright Tennessee Williams 
has given $1,000 to the University of the South 
at Sewanee for a room in memory of his grand- 
father, the late Rev. Walter Edwin Dakin. It’ll 
be in St. Luke’s Hall, the oldest building on the 
campus... John Sherwood of Logan, O., has 
been named executive-layman of the Diocese of 
Southern Ohio ... The Rev. Willis Henderson, 
rector of St. Michael’s Church, Chickasaw, Ala., 
has been named administrative assistant to the 
Bishop of Southwestern Virginia in Roanoke. . 
Edward G. Pollock has been named the first war- 
den emeritus of Trinity Church, Los Angeles, in 
recognition of 47 years service to his parish. 
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Editorials 


Catholic for Every Truth of God—Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


Christian Education and Cultural Crisis 


W: REGRET that the reporting of the 
Kent School Conference on the Christian 
Idea of Education was not more complete. 
Neither the secular nor the religious press did 
it justice. We understand that the full texts 
of the addresses will not be available for some 
time. But here was one of the most significant 
developments in the field of Christian Educa- 
tion. This conference dealt with the funda- 
mental issues, often ignored by those who 
seek to solve the problem of education by 
some new technique or method apart from the 
basic presuppositions upon which all Chris- 
tian education must stand. 

The two most: significant contributions to 
the Kent Conference were, in our judgement, 
those made by Dr. William Pollard, of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, and Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, of the Union Seminary and 
a regular contributor to this magazine. What 
they said was essentially the same thing, that 
the crisis in education is part of the greater 
crisis of our culture and civilization. Until we 
face this deeper crisis our thoughts about edu- 
cation will be confused and futile. 

According to Pollard and Niebuhr, Western 
Civilization is the result of the coalescence of 
two radically different ways of looking at life 
and its meaning. One is Greek and Roman in 
origin; the other is Hebrew and Christian. 
The confluence of these mighty streams of 
culture gave birth to the West. The heart of 
the crisis is that we have lost the ability to 
respond meaningfully to one of the two great 
roots of our civilization. The basic presupposi- 
tions of the modern mind are not friendly to 
the elemental convictions of Hebrew and 
Christian faith. Indeed, such faith is as often 
as not completely meaningless to the man of 
the 20th century. 

But both of these men believe that_a real 
‘renaissance may be possible within this gen- 
eration. There may be signs of such a revival 

of Christian conviction both on the intellec- 


tual frontiers and underneath the surface of 
the popular revival of religion. 
Many Christian thinkers today picture such 


a hope rising out of despair. The old idea of — 


progress has failed, and with it the dream of 


a “brave new world.” It is their contention © 


that true faith is often born at the bottom of 
darkness, and that when we realize at long 


last that we cannot save ourselves we will — 


turn to God. 


Isn’t there another danger at this point, — 
however, which is perhaps greater than the. 


one made so clear by Dr. Pollard and Dr. 
Niebuhr at Kent? 

Our generation may have lost vital contact 
with BOTH the great roots of our culture. The 
revolt of modern man is often against both 
faith and reason. This kind of revolt leaves us 
homeless in a veritable wasteland. When we 
lose the ability to respond either to faith or to 
reason, existence itself becomes meaningless. 

To say this is not to offer a solution, but 
there can be no solution until the problem 
itself is understood. All of this adds up to the 
convincing fact that the real problem in 
Christian education lies at a very deep level. 
No clever arrangement of old platitudes or 
new techniques, not even a “New Curriculum” 
can help us until our souls are anchored again 
in the Eternal and our minds find sanctuary 
within the ordered discipline of reason. 

Here, if we are worthy of it, is the oppor- 


tunity of the Church today—to speak to the ~ 


men and women of today at the point of deep- 
est need. No cheap exploitation of the fear and 
anxiety underneath some aspects of the cur- 
rent religious revival can last. It is not worthy 
of the depth of our Gospel. But we believe the 
world is anxious to hear a voice which appeals 
to both faith and reason, and which speaks 
significantly about the meaning of human 
existence. It is here that we want the “revolu- 
tion” in education to take place, for it will be 
a revolution when we at long last begin to ask 
the first question first. 
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Collect for Passion Sunday 


WE BESEECH thee, Almighty God, mercifully to 
m look upon thy people; that by thy great good- 
ness they may be governed and preserved evermore, 
both in body and soul; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


ae 


Js it Nothing 


to You? 


Where Does Bigotry Begin 


PPHE Roman Church these days seems to be 
obsessed with what they have called the 
“problem of Protestantism.” Since they have 
for a long time officially considered the Angli- 
can Communion as a very definite part of 
“Protestantism,” we may assume that some 
of their recent unreasonable and unrestrained 
attacks against Protestantism are also di- 
rected against us. 

The latest of these attacks was given wide 
publicity by the American press services. 
Among other rather ridiculous things, the 
Vatican City Sunday magazine Osservatore 
Della Domenica said in February that Ameri- 
can Protestants go to church for “amuse- 
ment” and are less concerned about religious 
doctrine than about parking facilities. 

This raises for us a very simple question. 
Where does bigotry begin? What does one 
have to do to become guilty of religious in- 
tolerance? Our Bishop of Central Brazil is 
accused of stirring up religious bigotry when 
he merely quotes a Papal Legate who in turn 
had quoted the Pope. When we so much as re- 
port such attacks as that of Osservatore Della 
Domenica we are sometimes told by Rome that 
we are intolerant. Does this mean that those 
who make the attacks are, ipso facto, defend- 
ers of the faith? 

The question remains. When does this kind 
of thing become bigotry? Or can it possibly 
be that God has one set of rules for Roman 
Catholic apologists and quite another for the 
rest of the Christian world? Does Rome still 
believe that “the end justifies the means,” 
as some of her strategists used to maintain? 
What are the rules? That’s all we want to 
know. 
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Collect for Palm Sunday 


ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, who,.of thy ten- 

der love towards mankind, has sent thy Son, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, to take upon him our flesh, and 
to suffer death upon the cross, that all mankind should 
follow the example of his great humility; Mercifully 
grant, that we may both follow the example of his 
patience, and also be made partakers of his resurrec- 
tion; through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Passion Week in Jerusalem 


S THE Church’s year moves into its most 

solemn days, the whole Christian world 
begins to think more seriously about our 
Lord’s Passion on that dark day long ago in 
Jerusalem. One of the tragic facts about it is 
that after all these years there is still no peace 
in the Holy City. Just as it was the “right- 
eous” who crucified our Lord, so today it is 
the world politicians “‘with the highest mo- 
tives” who are bringing shame to the land of 
Palestine. 

Like Pilate in the ancient drama of Good 
Friday, perhaps we should prefer to wash our 
hands of the entire matter. But we cannot. 
Nor can we turn aside from the suffering and 
misery of the people of this ancient land as 
did the priest and the Levite in our Lord’s 
immortal story of the Good Samaritan. 

We are not guiltless. Together with other 
Western powers we have often merely played 
with the problem of Palestine. It has never 
been a satisfactory answer to try to solve the 
problem of the Jew at the expense of the 
Arab. 

We realize that there can never be any easy 
solution to this complex situation. The roots 
of the problem go deep into history and extend 
into every area of the contemporary struggle 
between East and West. 

In the meantime the refugees remain 
huddled in their pitiful camps, and as the cold 
comes each night to the wintry Palestinian 
hills there is little love or hope in their hearts. 
This bitterness against the West has terrific 
and explosive possibilities. It is not an answer 
to send more tanks to Saudi Arabia. What is 
needed this Passion Week is penance. Since 
the State Department finds it difficult to say 
they were clumsy and peculiarly inept in so 
obvious a matter as the incident of the 
eighteen tanks sent to Arabia, we who try to 
represent the Church can do no less than 
admit before God and the world that we have 
done so little to promote the Peace of Jeru- 
salem. 
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Campus Crisis In Alabama 


Wide World 


Angry crowds, a Negro student, and mob violence— ; 


an Episcopal chaplain tells of the Autherine Lucy case : 


by The Rev. Robert E. Gribbin, Jr. 


For three turbulent days world- 
wide attention was centered on the 
University of Alabama. Newspapers, 
radio and TV combined to bring the 
picture into partial focus to untold 
millions. The scene wasn’t a pretty 
one. It was a ghastly panorama of a 
jeering, egg-throwing mob. In the 
center of it all was Miss Autherine 
Lucy, a 26-year-old Negro who had 
enrolled at the University to prepare 
for a career in library work. 

The editor of Episcopal Church- 
news has asked me to write my per- 
sonal appraisal of the situation, to 
discuss the attitude of the adminis- 
tration, faculty and students. I shall 
also try to describe our Church’s min- 
istry on the campus during this 
crisis. 

Let’s start from the beginning. The 
University was ordered by the Fed- 
eral District Court to admit Miss 
Lucy as a student. Her arrival and 
registration on Wednesday, Feb. 1, 
caused considerable curiosity, but 
nothing was done or said in protest. 
She attended classes on Friday, Feb. 
3, without incident. On Friday night, 
however, a big student demonstration 
went on for several hours with some 
destructiveness. Miss Lucy attended 
classes on Saturday, again without 
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incident, but that night there was an- 
other demonstration. There was a 
new element in the membership of 
the mob this time —a rougher ele- 
ment consisting of people who had no 
connection with the University and 
who contributed a stepped-up tempo 
of viciousness. 

On Monday morning, Feb. 6, a 
crowd gathered outside the building 
where Miss Lucy’s first class was to 
meet at 9:00. She arrived by car from 
Birmingham (60 miles away) and 
walked calmly into the building. Soon 
the temper of the crowd became 
uglier. Again a large proportion of 
its members were not University peo- 
ple. Chants of “Hey, hey, ho, ho, Au- 
therine’s gotta go” and “Keep ’Bama 
white” attracted more and more peo- 
pie, both students and others, to that 
section of the campus. Dr. Oliver C. 
Carmichael, President of the Univer- 
sity, appealed to the crowd to disband 
and was roundly booed. By this time 
eight or 10 highway patrolmen and 
the campus police were guarding the 
building. Suddenly, shortly after 
10:00, Miss Lucy came out the back 
door escorted by the Dean of Women, 
Mrs. Sara Healy, and the Assistant 
to the President, Jefferson Bennett. 
They hastily jumped into Mrs. 


Healy’s car, but in escaping were 


chased up the road and pelted with 
eggs and rocks by the crowd running 
around from the front of the build- 
ing. An attempt was made to catch 
the car and overturn it. Several blocks 
away under another barrage of vari- 
ous missles, the occupants of the car 
ran into the School of Education 
building where Miss Lucy’s next class 
was held. Windows were broken out 
of Mrs. Healy’s car. 

From this time until late afternoon 
this area of the campus was in a 
state of riot or near-riot. Mobs 
surged back and forth across the 
highway and around the buildings. 
The police detail did their best, but 
were unable to control or disperse the 
crowd. Several serious and perilous 
rushes to overturn cars or injure 
people were nearly successful. The 
Negro driving the Cadillac, in which 
Miss Lucy had come from Birming-. 


ham, got away under police protec- | 


tion, but he left behind the Negro 


owner of the car. After sustained, in- | 


tense and terrifying confusion, this 
man was placed in a police car and 
carried off the campus to safety. Dur- 
ing the shouting and rush of the. 
crowd up the street at the climax of 
this incident shortly after 1:00 p.m., 
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iss Lucy ran out of the rear of her 
ilding and was carried to safety 
she crouched on the floor of a 
ighway Patrol car. 

Slowly over the next few hours the 
mper of the mob cooled off, but 
eanwhile eggs and tomatoes were 
rown. Rude, offsensive, or obscene 
marks were shouted at passing Ne- 
oes, motorists, and at buses. Finally 
about 4:00 p.m. the situation 
S quiet, but an uneasy tenseness 
ooded over the campus. An emer- 
ncy meeting of the Board of Trus- 
es that night “excluded” Miss Lucy 
om attending the University “until 
rther notice.”’ This was done “for 
e safety of Autherine Lucy ... 
d for the safety of other students 
d faculty members of the Univer- 
y of Alabama and only for that 
ason.” 

This condensed account of what 
ppened is given to show the seri- 
sness of the situation. That is the 
est point I would make in my “‘per- 
ie appraisal.” It was a terrifying- 


serious situation. Mr. Bennett said 
at 20 seconds delay in either of 
iss Lucy’s escapes by car would 
ave ended in “stark tragedy.” He 
ported to the Governor of Alabama 
e murder was the design of those 
sxeking to catch Miss Lucy. 

‘I spent the entire day in and out 
’ the crowds and mobs. At times I 
iiked with a few, sometimes I spoke 
id heckling to as many as 400 or 
‘ore. I was in the center of the mob 
r a long time while attempting to 
sotect the Negro man whom a few 
’ us were finally able to get to a 
lice car and away. Toward the close 
‘the day my arguments against egg 
rowing and other vandalism seemed 
have some effect on the crowd. Just 
hy will be discussed presently. 
Why did all this happen? How 
uld this turn of events develop on 
ir campus? I cannot answer. None 
us expected anything like this at 
]. Student polls and informal dis- 
issions with many people by those 
, authority led to the expectation 
iat nothing serious would happen 
hen Negro students began to attend 
ie University. We knew that there 
as great antipathy to desegregation 
sre, but we expected the order of the 
ederal Court to be accepted and 
yeyed, not cheerfully exactly, but 
yeyed in any case. 

It is too complicated a situation 
id the time is too recent for us to 
e clearly all the factors which pro- 
iced these dread events, but a few 
ling do stand clear. Chief among 
lese is that much of the agitation 
including a cry of “kill her! kill 
ax!” from a gray-haired woman) 


; 
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came from people not connected with 
the University in any way. Three 
men arrested after an altercation 
with me in the afternoon were not 
students. They were arrested for 
drunkenness. Another man, with 
whom I got into an argumentative 
hassle while several hundred listened 
and heckled, was from 60 miles away 
and came here, so he said, “to help 
the University.” Other persons in- 
volved in the center of the surging 
maelstroms on Monday agree that a 
“hard core’ (Dr. Carmichael’s ex- 
pression) of outsiders were involved. 

Regrettably it must be added that 
some University students were also 
leaders in incitement to violence. 
They are, we believe, a small percent- 
age of our 7,000 students (5,000 of 
whom are men), but some of these 
must share the blame with outsiders. 
The largest estimate of any of the 
mob scenes was 2,000 persons. The 
women students were hardly involved 
at all. Even the most unfavorable esti- 
mate indicates that a substantial ma- 
jority of the students stayed clear of 
the rioting. Many of those participat- 
ing were motivated by curiosity or 
the general excitement and did not 
share in the viciousness. Very few of 
our 400 Episcopal students were in 
the mobs, and a number of ours gave 
substantial help in trying to calm 
things down. 

The general student reaction has 
been one of revulsion. All organiza- 
tions are passing resolutions deplor- 
ing the episode. The Student Govern- 
ment officers have given particularly 
fine leadership all through the crisis 
and so have the fraternity presidents. 
They have been commended publicly 
by the Dean of Men for their help in 
holding down the night demonstra- 


Chaplain Gribbin: ‘Students have 
already begun an effective min- 
istry of persuasion with fellow 
students .. .” 


tions. There is no question that most 
students are embarrassed, chagrined 
and ashamed of the violence on the 
campus, although I have spoken to 
one and heard of others who do not 
regret it. The Campus Ministerial 
Association (which includes a Rabbi 
and a Roman priest) has endorsed 
the Administration’s handling of the 
crisis. The Student Religious Asso- 
ciation (also an interfaith group) 
endorsed another Ministerial Associ- 
ation resolution deploring the violence 
and calling for a spirit of love and 
charity. 

Faculty sentiment is apparently in 
support of the Trustees and of the 
Administration. There are two 
groups of faculty members who dis- 
agree with what the Administration 
has done, however. The first of these 
thinks Miss Lucy should have been 

(continued on page 34) 
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Searching the Scriptures 


EZEKIEL A 


by Robert C. Dentan 


Series on the Bible Story II Kings 
95:1-12; Hzekiel 84:1-16; 3731-14; 
John 10:1-16 


At last the great disaster came. 
For a hundred and fifty years the 
prophets had been announcing the 
imminence of doom, but little heed 
was given them. There were, of 
course, individuals who could see that 
things were not right with the nation 
and that Israel’s self-centeredness 
and disloyalty to God were destroy- 
ing her only reason for existence. But 
it takes more than the conversion of 
a few individuals to heal a deep- 
seated disease in the body of a na- 
tion. 

To continue the medical analogy, 
we might say that surgery alone could 
help. The Exile was a terrific surgical 
operation which separated the people 
from their land and destroyed their 
existence as a nation like other na- 
tions. But like every good bit of 
surgery it destroyed one part of the 
nation’s life only to give another and 
more important part opportunity to 
function healthily. Israel ceased to be 
a nation in the ordinary sense of the 
word in order that she might become 
what God had always intended her to 
be: a spiritual fellowship, ‘fa nation 
of priests,” a Church. It was during 
the Exile that this change began and 
if, was partly due to the healing and 
encouraging activity of the spiritual 
leader of the exiled community, the 
prophet Ezekiel. 

Toward the end of the 7th century, 
the kingdom of Judah had been quiet- 
ly absorbed by the rising Babylonian 
Empire. But no nation is ever long 
content to be ruled by foreigners and 
twice (in 597 and 586 B.C.) the Jews 
rose up in armed rebellion against 
their new masters. On the second oc- 
casion, described in II Kings 25, the 
Babylonians resolved to make a third 
attempt impossible. They tortured 
and deposed the king, destroyed Jeru- 
salem and many of the other cities of 
Judah, and carried away a large part 
of the population into Babylonia. 
Thus the Exile began. 

Already in 597 some of the Jews 
had been taken to Babylon and the 
prophet Ezekiel was among them. It 


is unfortunate that Ezekiel’s true 
greatness is obscured for modern 
readers by the difficulty and monot- 
ony of his style and the harshness of 
his personality. It requires a real 
effort at sympathy to read his book. 
We shall not concern ourselves here 
with the early oracles contained in 
chaps. 1-24 or the oracles against for- 
eign nations in 25-32. Most of these 
were delivered before the last attack 
on Jerusalem in 586 and merely re- 
peat in Ezekiel’s own characteristic 
way the threats of doom found in the 
older prophets. 

In chap. 33, the mood of the proph- 
et changes and the rest of the book 
consists of oracles of deliverance.: 
When these prophecies were spoken, 
Jerusalem had already been reduced: 
to a heap of rubble and the people of: 
God no longer had either temple, 
country or king. It is a remarkable: 
and thought-provoking fact that the: 
prophets always preached in opposi-: 
tion to the prevailing mood. In days: 
of material prosperity and universal 
optimism they had been heralds of! 
doom. But now that the doom had 
come and the popular mood was one: 
of complete despair, they began to: 
picture the future in glowing terms: 
and their message became one of! 
evangelical hope and encouragement. 

So, for example, in Ezek. 34, one: 
of the rare places where the prophet 
seems to exhibit anything in the na- 
ture of tender emotions, he speaks of! 
the contrast between the days of the: 
old kings who had once reigned ony 
the thrones of Israel and Judah ex-~ 
ploiting the people for their personal! 
advantage. In the new time of the 
future God Himself will be the King: 
of Israel and feed His people andt 
heal their wounds (vss. 11-16). 

This chapter reflects the ancient 
oriental custom of speaking of kings: 
as “shepherds.” If we remember that, 
to men of the Bible, the word shep- 
herd suggested the thought of a king, 
we shall not be in danger of senti- 
mentalizing the idea of the shepherd 
as is so often done in devotion and 
religious art. 

The other chapter we have chosent 
from Ezekiel, the 37th, is more char- 
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1E EXILE 


: 


eristic of the man’s weird and 
etimes gruesome genius, but it is 
loubtedly one of the most impres- 
e single bits of imaginative dis- 
irse in the Old Testament. In a 
ion the prophet sees the whole 
ion of Israel as a defeated and 
ughtered army of long ago, the 
‘itened bones of its soldiers cover- 
all the surface of a plain. “Can 
ese dry bones live?’ comes the 
Piical question everyone was ask- 
. Ezekiel’s answer is that what is 
possible for man is possible for 
d. He sees in his vision the divine 
bath blowing across the valley and 
ckening the bones to life. “The 
ath came in them, and they lived, 
stood up upon their feet, an ex- 
ding great army (v. 10).” In the 
e fashion, says Ezekiel, God will 
day take his broken people Israel 
make of them once more a great 
rion. 
As we shall see in our next read- 
*, the dream of Ezekiel was partly 
lized by the return of the exiles to 
lestine and the rebuilding of their 
tional life in the land of their fa- 
’rs. But in a far more profound 
‘ significant sense it was fulfilled 
the Christian Church, the final 


ete of the tree of Israel. There, 
leed, we find ‘“‘an exceeding great 
my.’ And the promise of the Good 
epherd is fulfilled, as all can see, 
the person of Jesus Christ. This is 
» point of the familiar and beauti- 
| parable in John 10. 


In Our Next Issue 


Second Isaiah and the Return from 
Exile. It is one of the paradoxes 
of the Bible, writes Dr. Dentan, 
shat this prophet, least known of 
almost any other, is in many ways 
he greatest. 


ekiel 1:3. 


he word of the Lord came expressly unto Ezekiel the 
lest, the son of Buzi, in the land of the Chaldeans by the 
er Chebar; and the hand of the Lord was there upon 
n.”” 
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In St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, Bishop Austin 
Pardue preached this sermon at the consecra- 
tion of the Rev. L. M. Charles-Edwards, new 
Bishop of Worcester, on Feast of the Epiphany. 


Feed My Sheep 


tion, a group of disciples are fin- 

ishing an unsuccessful night of 
fishing. They are making their way 
slowly toward the shore. Our Lord 
stands on the beach watching but 
unrecognized. He calls out to them 
over the early morning waters, sug- 
gesting that they drop their nets 
once more with the result that they 
catch a miraculous haul of fish. 


A tn, hours after the resurrec- 
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John is the first to recognize 
Jesus, but Peter is the first to dive 
off the bow of the boat, swimming 
and splashing his way to the Master. 
Jesus has prepared a fire and they 
all breakfast together. As they fin- 
ish eating, He takes Peter aside for 
a conversation. 

Before Christ was crucified, Peter 
had denied Him three times. Now 
Our Lord demands three confessions 


of loyalty. Peter had forfeited 
rank as apostolic leader and an ¢ 
of restoration is necessary. He hs 
previously boasted that his love 0 
Our Lord was greater than that o 
any of the others. Jesus, with a wi 
glance, looks at the group and ask 
“Peter, lovest thou me more tha: 
these?”. He hangs his head an 
quietly confesses his love withoy 
making any more boastful compari 
sons. 


Worship and Action 


Our Lord’s direct question an 
Peter’s answer sums up the Chris 
tion religion in language that ca 
be understood by a child. It take 


_no mighty theologian to see that th 


test of Christianity is one of wo; 
ship and action. The penitent is 
little put out by the thoroughness ¢ 
the examination. 

“He saith unto him the third tims 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest tho 
me? And he saith unto him, Lore 
thou knowest all things. Thou know 
est that I love thee. Jesus saith unt 
him, ‘Feed my sheep’.” : 

Our Lord had picked Peter as 
leader. Though he lacked in som 
things, he possessed dynamic driv’ 
Jesus wanted to center Peter’s lif 
on one point: the care and feedin 
of the sheep. A testimony of go« 
churchmanship is meaningless wit! 
out pastoral action. | 

Our Lord Himself wants to § 
known among the apostolic succe: 
sors and by the sheep as the Goo 
Shepherd. Our Lord knows every or 
of the sheep by name. He says thi 
He has sheep that are not of ov 
particular fold and that they te 
must be brought safely home. F 
warns His shepherds to watch ox 
for wolves, thieves and robbers wi 
masquerade in sheep’s clothin. 
Bishops must see that the sheep a: 
fed, led, loved, protected, soug: 
after when lost, understood, ar 
died for when necessary. So th 
heart of a shepherd should beat 
the breast of every Bishop. 


Weakest Spot—Pride 


The first responsibility of a Bis: 
op is to oversee and help feed tl 
clergy who serve in his Diocese. TI 
devil does all possible to distract tl 
Bishop from his task. He ain 
straight for his weakest spot—pri¢ 
Bishop Quinn of Texas recently e 
throned a young Diocesan and in hi 
charge, he said, “Grow, John, gro} 
but don’t swell.” The Bishop can | 
flattered into thinking that he is t 
important an executive, too pret 
scholar or too busy an ecclesias 
to spend time being a pastor to pa 
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The Bishop no sooner takes office 
an he is asked to serve on in- 
merable boards, to speak before 
untless meetings and to promote 
aseless financial drives. His office 
a catapult him into wide publicity 
d superficial popularity. 

When the Bishop first takes of- 
e, he may be overwhelmed by ex- 
utive work. He needs to learn to 
pervise, advise, and delegate so 
at he will not become a slave to his 
3k in the diocesan office. 

The Bishop must above all seek a 
se relationship with Christ Him- 
f. Some of us in the Episcopate 
ay have “a proud look and a high 
mach” and at the same time be sad 
ses of spiritual malnutrition. Un- 
SS we seek constant sacramental 
ce, meditative reflection, and pen- 
cating self-examination, we will be 
‘fit to feed our shepherds. 


arns Against ‘Isolation’ 


| 
: 


he Anglican Communion is so 
structed that the Bishop sets the 
iritual tempo and if his beat is 
ulty, it disrupts the rhythm of the 
ole Diocese. If he is pompous, diffi- 
lt to talk to, unavailable or austere, 
becomes a stumbling block to the 
ingdom of God. If the Bishop does 
t seek to know the truth about him- 
f, he may even become the enemy 
' Christ. 

The Bishop must spend time in his 
udy so that he can prepare to meet 
e of the intellectual problems of 
e day. However, he must beware of 
dlating himself in his scholarly pur- 
‘its. The more deeply he retires to 
s study, the more shallow may be 
$s penetration into the lives of the 
Pita and people of the Diocese. In 
any instances, scholarship has. be- 
me an end in itself. It can serve the 
shop as an escape from the rigours 
| making constant rounds of his 
ishes. Priests tend to copy their 
‘shops and they too can become 
udy-conscious isolationists. 


isy about What? 


It is God’s judgment against a 
‘shop when lay people say of him, 
)f course, I don’t know him per- 
nally, and I cannot understand his 
rmons, but they say he is very bril- 
int.”” No wonder the sheep stray to 
her folds. “Of course, he is so busy, 
could never think of bothering 
m.” Busy about what? Or they say, 
could never even consider talking 
-him about my problem—he 
puldn’t understand.” Our Lord says, 
3e unto them a shepherd, ‘not «a 
1) bieiag 

During the Korean war I went to 
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the battlefront to preach missions 
for the United States Air Force. I 
also visited your English Cathedral 
in Seoul. When the communists took 
over the city, your English Bishop 
chose to remain there with his peo- 
ple. One midnight he was routed out 
by the communists and was forced 


and as 
a result was imprisoned in North Korea 
more than two years. Now in his early 
seventies, Bishop Cooper retired in No- 


vember, 1954. 


Bishop Cooper: He stayed .. . 


with hundreds of other prisoners on 
an infamous death march. That was 
the last anyone heard of him. 

I confirmed a charming class of 
Korean children and had as an inter- 
preter a seventeen-year-old boy who 
had been taught to speak English by 
the nuns at the Cathedral. He wanted 
to be a doctor. Some months later, 
after three years of imprisonment 
and terrible suffering, Bishop Cooper 
was found alive and was sent home to 
England. He wrote me a masterpiece 
of British understatement saying, ‘‘I 
regret that I was not at my Cathedral 
in Seoul to welcome you when you 
confirmed for me. At that moment I 
was temporarily detained in Man- 
churia.” He went on to ask if I would 
bring Peter Cha Hung Lee to Amer- 


ica to study medicine. Peter now lives 
in our home as an adopted son. He 
will forever be a tribute to the great 
shepherding of the sheep accom- 
plished by the Church of England in 
Korea. He intends to return home as 
a medical servant to his people. 

Last Christmas he asked if he could 
entertain for the holidays another 
Korean boy who is also studying to 
be a doctor. His name is Andrew Ho 
Kang. He was converted to Christi- 
anity by Peter Lee. He too was con- 
firmed in your Cathedral in Seoul. 
His father, a Korean doctor, was cap- 
tured five years ago by the commu- 
nists and has never been heard of 
since. Three days later, Andrew had 
the terrifying experience of seeing 
his mother butchered before his eyes. 
He then escaped into the hills. After 
days of living in the mountains on 
grass and tree roots, he stole back 
into the city, dug up her remains and 
reverently carried her to a mountain- 
side where he gave her a Christian 
burial. 

On this last Christmas Eve these 
two boys received the Holy Com- 
munion with me. I wish you could 
hear their testimony on behalf of the 
missionaries of the Church of Eng- 
land in Korea. Your missionaries 
loved their Oriental sheep. They fed 
them. Any number of them could 
have escaped—but stayed to face un- 
heard of brutality and died to save 
their sheep. 


‘Spiritual Malnutrition’ 


If every Bishop and priest of the 
Anglican Communion would focus his 
attentions upon the principal task of 
caring for and feeding the sheep 
the power of the Church would be 
vastly transformed. Spiritual malnu- 
trition exists throughout the Church 
because we are too interested in too 
many secondary attractions such as 
organizational work, tradition, schol- 
arship, world politics, intellectual 
and ecclesiastical honors, civic re- 
sponsibilities, and liturgical move- 
ments. Let us pray to have a passion 
for the individual needs of our peo- 
ple; let us place every extra-curric- 
ular activity in its proper position. 

Return again to the scene by the 
Sea of Galilee. Peter had a severe 
test. It looked as though he might 
fail to pass it for “Peter was grieved”’ 
that Jesus asked the same question 
three times. Yet he went on to be- 
come one of the glorious Saints of 
the Church. Can we, the Bishops and 
clergy, pass Our Lord’s test today? 
He wants to know if we really love 
Him. We answer “yes,” but what 
about our actions? What about the 
sheep? Are they being fed? 


LIVELY, IMPORTANT HISTORY 


The Critical Years 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: 1780-1789 

By CLARA O. LOVELAND « A de- 
tailed, important account of the process 
by which the scattered AnglicanChurches 
achieved unity despite political tensions 
and conflicting ecclesiastical viewpoints. 
The drama and excitement are skillfully 
woven into a highly readable narrative. 
Bibliography. Ready April. $3.50 


English Thought (1860-1900): 


THE THEOLOGICAL ASPECT 


By L. E. ELLIOTT-BINNS e Dr. Elliott- 
Binns vividly brings to life not only 
nineteenth-century biblical studies but 
the whole philosophical thought of the 
period as ‘it relates to theology. $7.00 


Also by L.E.ELLIOTT-BINNS : 


Religion in the Victorian Era 


The Early Evangelicals ee 


A RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL STUDY 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


An Anthology 


OF THE 


Love of God 


From the writings of 


EVELYN UNDERHILL 


Edited by the Rt. Rev. LUMSDEN 
BARKWAY, D.D., and LUCY MEN- 
ZIES. “Lenten reading of a definitely 
devotional character by one of the 
greatest of Anglican teachers of the 
spiritual life.’—The Living Church. 
“The whole range of her writings, 
prose and poetry.”—Edmund Fuller, 
Episcopal Churchnews. 


At your bookseller $3.50 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


Serving the Church since JSS? 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHouse-GorHAM Co. 


New York... 14 E. 4st St. 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 
261 Golden Gate Ave. 


BOOKS Reviewed by Edmund sulle 


This issue is devoted to a general 
round-up of books bearing upon the 
Bible and Bible studies, published 
over a series of several months. All 
of them are worth calling to your 
attention, but obviously the treat- 
ment is limited. You will observe 
that they speak to a variety of levels. 
The latest volume of The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible is not included, but will 
receive attention subsequently. 


Twentieth Century Bible Commen- 
tary. 
Ed. by G. H. Davies, Alan Richard- 
son, & C. L. Wallis. Harper. 590 
pp. $6.95. 

This is a rewritten and revised 
work upon the substructure of The 
Teacher’s Commentary of the 1930s. 
In its present form it strikes me as 
an admirably clear and conveniently 
arranged one-volume commentary. 

The familiar style of such works 
is followed. First there is a series 
of brief general articles on the 
Bible. The Old Testament section 
again opens with general articles, 
then followed by the detailed com- 
mentaries on the text, in a double- 
column format. The same method is 
then applied to the New Testament 
(which section, by the way, seems to 
me outstanding). Quite a few line 
drawings accompany the articles, 
and there is a section of colored 
maps, also an index. 

There are thirty-seven contribu- 
tors, preponderantly British, includ- 
ing such eminent names as C. H. 
Dodd and C. E. Raven. The Twen- 
tieth Century Commentary is a sim- 
ple and non-technical, but highly 
informative tool for layman, priest 
and teacher. As its bibliographies 
suggest, it follows on the heels of 
certain more basic volumes, rather 
than leading the way. 
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Theology of the New Testament 
Vol. 2. 


Rudolf Bultmann. Scribners. a 
pp. $4.00. 
This volume brings to completioz 
a major piece of basic theologica 
writing by a distinguished Germas 
authority. It is for the scholar ane 
theologian, so I cannot attempt ar 
appraisal of its manifest richness 
Volume II is divided into two major 
sections: “The Theology of the Gos 
pel of John and the Johannine Epis 
tles,” and “The Task and the His 
tory of New Testament Theology.’ 
Extensive bibliographies and classi 
fied indices round out this work 
which will be a must for every 
scholar, since Bultmann is one 0 
the ranking theologians of the pres 
ent-day Protestant world. 


Coins of Bible Days. 
By Florence Aiken Banks. Macmuil) 
lan. 178 pp. $4.50. 

This is the book of an enthusias’ 
and her interest is infectious. Te 
the collector of ancient coins the 
book will have a special appeal, bu: 
so will it for all interested in Bibl 
study or ancient history. As Mrs 
Banks rambles along, relating thy 
coins of those days to their Biblica: 
contexts, one picks up a good dea: 
of valuable, fascinating informa 
tion. But this alone does not ac 
count for the aura of the book. 

As the author puts it: “When ws 
hold in our palms the one thing wi 
can hold which we have a reasonab!. 
right to believe could have been ii 
the hand of Nicodemus when hk: 
bought the hundred pounds of myrr! 
and aloes for Jesus’ burial, in th: 
hand of Martha when she went ft! 
market, in the hand of Mary ©o: 
Bethany when she bought her pre 
cious alabaster box of spikenard, o: 
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he money bag of Judas when he 
chased food for the Disciples, we 
a closer acquaintance with those 
sonages of the Bible than we had 
> dreamed we could.” 

wo interesting end papers and 
iy fine, clear pictures of coins of 
1e, Greece and numerous cities 
countries of the Bible world il- 
rate the book. An unusual and 
ising item. 


; 


Ancestry of our English Bible. 


By Ira M. Price. Revised by W. A. 
Irwin & A. P: Wikgren. Harper. 
363 pp. $4.00. 


this is the third revision of a 
+k established in its reputation 
se 1906. I can recommend no 
ser book for the layman who 
hes to trace the story of the 
Je in English from Wycliffe to 
RSV. This, however, is grounded 
a thorough examination of the 
jient texts and languages. There 
. plentiful illustrations. An ap- 
dix is devoted to the Dead Sea 
olls. A most useful and commen- 
le volume. 


» Jung Codex. 

Tr. and ed. by F. L. Cross. More- 
house. 136 pp. $1.90. 

‘hree learned European papers 
‘ut an important modern archaeo- 
cal find, an authentic Gnostic 
lyrus. It has inevitable bearings 
in New Testament study. Basically 
00k for scholars. 


iching the Bible; Especially in 
iondary Schools. 


'By A. Victor Murray. Cambridge 
| Univ. Press. 232 pp. $3.50. 


‘his important and instructive 
‘k deserves to be in every parish 
vary, and also to be available to 
ry teacher who handles Biblical 
terials, whatever the school con- 
. It comes to grips directly with 
‘question: “In what ways does the 
ching of Scripture differ from the 
ching of history on the one hand 
| the teaching of English on the 


other?” It is organized in four sec- 
tions: General Principles, Subject 
Matter, Syllabus and Method. Com- 
ing out of England it is from a school 
context where a full scale treatment 
is possible within the curriculum. The 
problem is more complex in the pat- 
tern of our independent schools (the 
enly place where Bible teaching can 
be considered at all), but in spite of 
this the book will speak to some of 
the problems of every teacher. 


New Testament Faith for Today. 
By Amos N. Wilder. Harper. 186 
pp. $2.50. 

Professor Wilder relates what he 
terms the “proclamation” of Jesus, 
the “message” of Paul and the “wit- 
ness” of John to the problems of con- 
temporary living. 


Christian Words and Christian 
Meanings. 


By John Burnaby. Harper. 160 pp. 
$2.50. 


A New Testament Wordbook. 


By William Barclay. 128 pp. SCM 
Book Club. 


A Bible Word Book. 
By Richard Tatlock. Morehouse. 
183 pp. 90c¢. 

None of them brilliant, all three of 
the above have some usefulness. The 
first is a series of essays interpreting 
love, incarnation, revelation, dogma 
and the like. The second is more tech- 
nical, studying the key doctrinal 
Greek words of the New Testament. 
The third is a vest-pocket dictionary. 


Reading the Bible Today. 


By Daniel T. Niles. Association 
Press. 88 pp. $1.25. 

One of the recent volumes in the 
World Christian Books series, this is 
an introduction to the Bible, not in 
terms of historical-factual emphasis, 
but of relevance and communication 
in terms of our own times, especially 
for those to whom the Bible is un- 
familiar. 
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Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 
Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3. Pa. 


The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
can supply the Reverend Clergy of 
the Episcopal Church with 


HOLY OILS 
biessed by a Bishop on Maundy Thursday 
—Send offering to cover mailing costs— 


The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


FOR SALE 


USED ORGAN BLOWER FOR SALE. The 
Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 1—34 H.P. 
Spencer Orgoblo, Capacity 660 C.F.M. at 4” wind 
pressure, in good condition. Address reply to Christ 
Episcopal Church, 405 9th Street, Fairmont, W. Va. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


NURSE needed. Mission Hospital. Stable, devout 
mature Churchwoman wanted. Not afraid of long 
hours, hard work, with OB experience preferred. 
Administrator, Box 547, Farmington, N. M 


APPLICATIONS being received for college stu- 
dents to do summer work among migrants at Kings 
Ferry, New York. Room and board provided, travel 
to and from camp, and stipend of $50.00. July and 
August. Apply: Work Camp Committee, Diocese of 
Central New York, 935 James St., Syracuse 3, 
New York. 


RECTOR WANTED: Rector retiring, growing 
parish, within city limits, city and Diocese of New 
York, Prayer Book Churchman, young, active, 
married, good lay support, comfortable rectory, real 
opportunity. Address Box 1332, Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


NEW YORK CITY SUPPLY for July and Au- 
gust, use of Rectory, Salary, Low Church. Box 1336 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


DEACON or PRIEST Assistant under 35 for 
Southwest. No extremes. Salary $4,500 to $4,800 
according to experience. House and automobile 
provided. Send complete biography and references to 
Box 1337 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


TWO MASTERS for St. Peter’s School, Peekskill, 
N. Y,—mathematics and science. Write: The Rev. 
Frank C. Leeming, S.T.D., Peekskill, New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MATURE, CULTURED WOMAN, Widow, no 
dependents, would like position as companion or 
taking care semi-invalid. Can type and have driver’s 
tories: Box 1334 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
11, Va. 


GOOD CHURCHWOMAN wants a position as 
companion. Can drive. Prefers Virginia or vicinity. 
References. Box 1338 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RETIRED CHURCH ORGANIST COMPOSES 
BEAUTIFUL music to sacred words. HYMN com- 
plete $8. Reginald Belcher, Terrace Place, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 


GOING TO ENGLAND this summer? Write to 
the Rev. Greader E. Bussell, All Saints Rectory, 
Didcot, Berkshire, for a better view of Church His- 
tory and Architecture. 
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Laymen Write The Annual 
Lay Witness Number of 


The Upper Room 


Here, in the May-June number of The Upper Room, lay men and women 
of many nations bear witness to their faith. The result is one of the most 
inspiring numbers of this, the world’s most widely used book of daily 
devotions. 


A recent, independently-made, religious survey shows that, 
next to the Sunday worship service itself, the most helpful 
worship experience is daily devotions. Use The Upper Room 
in your personal and in your family devotions. The cost is so 
low that you can afford to provide copies for your loved ones 
and friends as well as for the members of your family. 


Send your order NOW for this great “Lay Witness Number.” Ten 
or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. Individual 
yearly subscriptions, 50 cents, two years $1.00. Special air mail 
edition for service men and youth, same price. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
32 Editions—28 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ieee A TWO MONTH 
Special Se of 
ALTAR LINENS 


Reduced Prices MARCH and APRIL ONLY 
Regular Price Special Price 
$ 3.00 Purificators, 12” x 12” $2.25 
4.75 Lavabo Towels, 10” x 15” 3:55 
ATS Palls, (on aluminum) 6” x 6” S55 
10.50 Corporals, 22” x 22” 7.85 
9.50 Veils, (sheer) 22” x 22” 7.00 


NOTE: All linen items hand hemmed and embroidered with correct size Greek Cross. 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Iecocccceocscoceeccoseusosesoscscse eee ee 


Keep up with a hundred and one things that 
happen everywhere by reading THE NEWS 
IN BRIEF. See page 15 this issue. 
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Books continued 
The Old Testament Since the | 


formation. j 
By Emil Kraeling. Harper. 3204 
$5.00. 


A scholarly tracing of the gre 
problem of Old Testament authori 
in the Christian Church. Let me pa 
on an expert’s estimate—Robert ] 
Pfeiffer of Harvard: “Whoey, 
wishes to know how the Old Test 
ment has fared in the hands of pie 
believers and scholars, theologiai 
and historians, churchmen and crj 
ics, should read this admirable ve 
ume; it is better than the hundre 
of volumes quoted therein.” 


From Faith to Faith. 
By B. Davie Napier. Harper. 2: 
pp. $3.00. 

Essays on the major themes 
Old Testament literature trendir 
toward their emergence in the ne 
covenant. 


Many Things in Parables. 


By Ronald S. Wallace. Harper. 2: 
pp. $3.00. 
Sermons by a Scottish divine e 
pounding the parables of Jesus. 


The Bible Today. 


London Times. Harper. 208 % 
$5.00. 

A quite remarkable book, made ~ 
of 29 essays by 28 outstanding me 
on a diversity of aspects of the Bik 
and its relevance to our lives. All 
them appeared in a special supp: 
ment of The London Times, whi 
sold 150,000 copies in three wee 
from newsstands. Would that such 
thing could have happened here. 


INN 


RECOMMENDED READING 


Coins of Bible Days. Florence | 
Banks. Macmillan. $4.50. | 

The Ancestry of our English Bil 
Ira M. Price. Harper. $4.00. | 

Teaching the Bible. A. Victor Murr 
Cambridge. $3.50. 

The Bible Today. London Times. H 
per. $5.00. 

Niebuhr’s Social, Religious and Pol 
cal Thought. Macmillan. $6.50. 

God In Search of Man. Abraha 
Heschel. F.S.&C. $5.00. 

The Secret of the Hittites. C. W. 
am. Knopf. $5.00. 

Anglo-Saxon England. P. H. Bld 
Cambridge. $5.50. 

Ovid: Metamorphoses. Tr. by R. H 
phries. Indiana. $1.75. | 


Religio Medici. Thomas Browne. C 
bridge. $1.75. ; 
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The Passion Today 


HE Christian Faith is not a theory nor a formula 

designed to explain the meaning of human exist- 
ence. It is based upon facts and draws from these 
facts its clue to the deep mystery of human life. 
A fact is a thing which is done. Our Faith is not a 
theory but a Gospel. It is “Good News” of the great 
things God has done, is still doing, and will do “for 
us men and for our salvation.” 

At the very heart of this sublime drama is the 
sad record of Good Friday. Many have tried to 
arrive at the joy of Easter without ever traveling 
the hard road of the Via Dolorosa. But there isn’t 
any other road to Easter. The way leads straight 
past a Green Hill, with a Cross flung up against a 
darkened sky. It is strange to the world, perhaps, 
that we can interpret Easter only against such a 
background. But the truth is that there simply 
could have been no Easter at all except for the 
travail out of which sprang its great song of 
triumph. 

The Cross must overshadow every Christian Life. 
In spite of its stark, grim sadness, it still remains 
the source of our greatest joy and hope. GOD 
CARES THAT MUCH. 

Now the rhythm of the Christian Year moves 
into a solemn cadence as we contemplate these holy 
events. But lest-we think of them as something 
done and forever finished, we must remember that 
the Passion of Jesus Christ is a continuing fact. 
His was a timeless sacrifice. For only a few brief 
hours the very Heart of God was laid bare. We 
saw the sorrows of God. “Is it nothing to you, all 
ye that pass by?” No man can ever really see the 
Sorrow of God and be the same again. The trouble 
is that many have eyes and see not. 

Who has really understood the Passion of our 
Lord better than the American Negro? Out of 
their own suffering came this Spiritual, so familiar 
and yet so rarely understood: 


“Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 

Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 

Oh! Sometimes it causes me to tremble, 
tremble, tremble. 

Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 


Were you there when they nailed Him to the 
tree? 

Were you there when they nailed Him to the 
tree? 

Oh! Sometimes it causes me to tremble, 
tremble, tremble. 
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Were you there when they nailed Him to the 
tree? 


Were you there when they laid Him in the tomb? 

Were you there when they laid Him in the tomb? 

Oh! Sometimes it causes me to tremble, 
tremble, tremble. 

Were you there when they laid Him in the tomb?” 


Look at the men around the Cross? Can’t you 
find your counterpart there? Perhaps we were all 
there, for it was people like most of us who did 
this awful thing on Good Friday. 

Not all the characters in this great drama were 
directly responsible for it. Some only stood and 
watched. Others ran away. There were even those 
who were quite indifferent to it all. Judas betrayed 
his Lord, Peter denied Him, and Pilate washed his 
hands. One man was compelled to carry our Lord’s 
Cross against His will. Barabbas, who may have 
deserved to die, was released. A sword pierced the 
heart of Mary, the mother of Jesus. The religious 
authorities believed they were doing God’s will. 
Then, in the midst of this sordid medley of hys- 
teria and hate a clear note sounds forth: “Truly 
this was the Son of God”; Or, as it is reported in 
St. Luke’s Gospel, “Surely this was a righteous 
man.’ These were the words of the Centurion, 
whom tradition calls Longinus, a man who was 
merely doing what he considered to be his duty as 
a Roman soldier. 

One of our great bishops on Ash Wednesday took 
as his theme, ‘‘Pilate Washed His Hands.” How 
pathetic it is that the man who finally sealed our 
Lord’s fate really meant Him no harm. All he did 
was to evade his clear responsibility. He washed 
his hands. 

Somewhere in this great story each one of us 
belongs. We can never wash our hands of Good 
Friday. We can understand the meaning of the 
Cross only when we love enough and care enough 
to feel the burden of the world’s sadness and sor- 
row. The strange, indeed the paradoxical, mystery 
of the Christian Life is that a man has to die in 
order to live. 

One of the greatest of all the actors who have 
played the part of the Christus at Oberammergau 
was asked why the great Cross he carried in the 
Passion Play was so heavy. He replied, “Unless I 
can feel the burden of His Cross, I cannot play the 
part.” 


Frank Sinatra stars in controversial ““The Man With the Golden Arm”’ 


Censorship 
and the Movies 


by Van Harvey 


FEW weeks ago the New York 
State censors licensed the con- 
troversial motion picture “The Man 
With the Golden Arm” and allowed it 
to be shown without the elimination 
of any scene:. The picture is contro- 
versial, presumably, because it has to 
do with dope addiction—a problem 
that is taboo by the standards of the 
Production Code of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America. United 
Artists, the company which distrib- 
uted the picture, walked out of the 
Association rather than yield to the 
board’s decision. 
The picture is a good one and has 
been received well by responsible 
critics. The film does not in any way 
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glamorize dope addiction and its ef- 
fects. Quite the contrary, it is an 
almost poignant story of a young 
man driven to dope—and his fight to 
overcome it. All in all, it is a credit 
to its producer and director, Otto 
Preminger. 

That a picture of this caliber is re- 
fused the seal of approval raises seri- 
ous questions about the adequacy of 
the Production Code. The walk-out 
by United Artists—adherence to the 
code organization is voluntary—this 
makes it more than an academic 
question..Does this mean the begin- 
ning of the end of all regulation of 
the cinema? 

Motion pictures pose a very com- 


plex moral and social problem. On a 


Court has ruled that they are include 
within the Constitutional guarantee 
of free speech and press. On th 
other hand, they are a means of e 
tertainment for unrestricted auc 
ences. Motion pictures ought to be: 
free means of expression but how fan 
does this freedom extend? 

Up till now, the Production Cod 
plus hundreds of local and state cen 
sorship boards provided a more @ 
less unsatisfactory answer to thes 
questions. Unsatisfactory because the 
local boards were often arbitrary ane 
self-contradictory. The Production 
Code is an unhappy mixture of valic 
moral insight and far too detailec 
prohibitions. 

Many responsible commentators or 
motion pictures have long arguec 
that the Code reflects too much the 
prejudices of narrow-minded pres 
sure groups, rather than a sane mora. 
perspective. They argue that a de 
tailed prohibitive code makes the mo. 
tion pictures even more dishonest anc 
immoral than they might be withow 
a code. Honest commentary an¢ 
drama are impossible if the righ: 
must always triumph. 

It is one thing to argue that prosti 
tution and dope addiction are wrong) 
It is quite another to require tha: 
they never be handled on the screen 
It is often less important what thi 
subject matter is than how it il 
treated, whether sensitively or crude 
ly, honestly or with the intent t 
incite. 

The members of the Board who ad 
minister the Code might have avoides 
this crisis if they had agreed to re 
study and evaluate the Code. By thei! 
rigidity, they have encouraged th: 
revolt of a man like Otto Preminger 
not to mention Howard Hughes 
Preminger’s pictures on the whol) 
have been inoffensive even thougt 
dealing with taboo subjects. Hughes’ 
however, have been tasteless ans 
vulgar. 

These two men are symbols of th: 
problem. Will no control admit bot! 
the creative and disgusting? And wil 
a few disgusting pictures bring ney 
attempts to establish federal or stat 
censorship boards which might b’ 
less flexible and imaginative that 
even the present board? 

Christians in particular ought t 
be concerned about this problem, no} 
because we are the only keepers o 
morality but because we have som! 
insights on this problem of freedo 
and order which might be relevan| 
for this problem of our common lifé 
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| Testimony of a Primate 


‘ "HIS personal testimony was given 
iy, by the late Primate of all Canada, 
le fi chbishop Derwyn Owen, to a group 
“j, his special friends. We print it 
\ re because it represents so clearly 
2 point of view of the editor and his 
issociates. Said Archbishop Owen: 
When I was a young man I came 
‘der the influence of the great 
“wight Moody, the evangelist. I was 
scinated by his preaching of the 
frnal gospel of salvation by faith 
i Jesus Christ as Lord and Master. 
yiere was a glory in it, and it was 
ge glory of God. 
“Years later I crossed the Atlantic 
4d went to school in England. There 
mame under the influence of Bishop 
marles Gore and his friends who 
re founding the monastic Commu- 
aity of the Resurrection. I was deep- 
»= moved by their Catholic under- 
nding of worship. At one time I 


iy 
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Dwight Moody and in the rich, sacra- 


mental worship of the ancient Cath- | 
olic Church. There was a glory in | 


each ... and I came to believe that it 
was the same glory. 
“T felt that I had to find some way 


in which I could express in my own | 


ministry the glory of God, both as I 
had seen it in Dwight Moody and in 
Bishop Gore. This meant that I could 
never be a party man, but that some- 
how I had to learn to be at home with 
both high churchmen and low church- 
men, with both Catholics and Evan- 
gelicals. 

“This has not been easy. The road 
has often been lonely. The ‘party 
man’ can flee to the trenches when 
the going is rough and receive 
strength from his co-adherents. The 
man who knows no party knows only 
God’s strength and that of the wider 
fellowship of Christ’s Church which 
is beyond all parties. 


“T still believe, however, that this | 
comprehensiveness is the great gen- | 
ius of the Anglican Church at its | 


best. It sees the glory of God in both 
of these great traditions and tries to 
be faithful to each.” W.S. L. 
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slip case with cover. 
3273xS—Red, as 3272xS 


leather lined, gold edges. 
3293x —Red as 3292x 


Remember your friends at Easter with 
LSU N TAD LEED ACAI Et SAIL LES 


The Story 
of Easter 


Told by DOROTHY L. SAYERS 
The picture painted by B. Biro 


OO icccciddcccccccaaddéadamsitd 


Printed in England, in beautiful soft 
colors, this large gift card tells the 
Easter story in words and pictures. 
Made with cutouts, each tiny scene 
reveals a beautiful surprise illustra- 
ting the story. With mailing envelope. 


GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
Annual National Meeting 
Saturday, April 7, 1956 


CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 


11 A.M. 
SOLEMN HIGH MASS 
of the RESURRECTION 


Sermon: 
The Very Rev. Malcolm DeP. Maynard, 
Dean, All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


Luncheon-Meeting at 12:30 


Address: The Rev. John O. Bruce, 
Faculty, Nashotah House Seminary 


Send Luncheon Reservations to 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell 
532 Fullerton Parkway 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


EVERYONE WELCOME. 
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ook of 
Common Prayer 
and the Hymnal 


produced by The Seabury Press 


EAUTIFULLY DESIGNED and handsomely bound, each one of these fine 
editions is a gift to be used and cherished for many years. Size 3 11/16 
by 5 5/8 inches — printed on India paper. 


3272xS—Prayer Book and Hymnal in two volumes attached by a 
slip pocket. Hand grained morocco, gold edges, two-piece 


Black $20.00 
$21.00 


3292x —Prayer Book and Hymnal in one volume. Genuine seal, 


Black $15.50 
$16.50 


Ask your bookseller to show you also the new pocket or 
medium size Prayer Books with larger type for easier 
reading — published exclusively by The Seabury Press. 


At your bookstore 


Only 75¢ GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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eee 
| WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 
Ee a hol likin cise 


Belief in the Resurrection 


HAT do you believe about the 

Resurrection? 

Many people who call themselves 
Christians have either accepted some 
of the great tenets of our Faith with- 
out much thought, or have rejected 
those which do not fit in conveniently 
with their lives. The “inconvenient” 
beliefs involve a change of direction 
or commitment, and are for some too 
disturbing to be faced. The present 
day “How-to-be-happy” cults make 
no such trying claims upon our daily 
lives. 

If we do not go back constantly to 
the great teaching resources — The 
Bible, and The Book of Common 
Prayer—we may find ourselves car- 
ried along on the tide of convenient 
opinions. This type of religion has 
been called ‘‘notional”’ because we pick 
up just what suits us. Others have 
compared it to a meal chosen at a 
cafeteria, when the diner consumes 
only such dishes as are palatable to 
him, and may end by having a de- 
cidedly unbalanced meal. Those who 
have honest doubts cannot be included 
in the last category. We can proudly 
cherish our doubts as a sign of intel- 
ligence and independence. We do not 
always like to part with them. 

The Gospel, the Good News About 
God, is both disturbing and glorious. 
It is disturbing because we discover 
our creatureliness, our utter helpless- 
ness apart from our Creator; it is 
glorious because we learn about His 
almost unbelievable love for us, and 
we see that because He overcame sin 
and death, with His help they need no 
longer terrify us. If we accept the 
Gospel, we must accept the Resurrec- 
tion. 

How do we answer those who ques- 
tion us at Easter, and have we exam- 
ined our own convictions? Here is a 
typical inquiry: 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 

In the Christmas issue you spoke of 
taking the great festivals of the Church 
for granted. I can celebrate the birth of 
Jesus but I find it hard to keep Easier 
because I cannot wholly believe in the 
Resurrection. Can I do anything about it? 


(Boy—18 years). 


Dear J. 
Yes, you can. Before you can begin 
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by Dora Chaplin 


to analyze your doubt about the Res- 
urrection, you must examine your 
ideas of Jesus Christ. Do you believe 
only in a historic Jesus, a good man 
who lived and taught and healed the 
sick 2000 years ago? Or could you an- 
swer as St. Peter did when Jesus said, 
“Who do you say that I am?” Peter 
answered, “‘The Christ of God.” Jesus 
went on to tell Peter that He would 
“suffer many things, and be rejected 
...and be killed, and on the third day 
be raised.” (Luke 9:20). 

If you try to look honestly at your 
conception of Our Lord you will find 
that in your own mind He is merely 
a dead hero who lived with much 
kindness and died with great courage, 
leaving a considerable amount of good 
advice behind Him, or that He is 
truly Christ the Lord, Lord of Life 
and Death. You say that you can cele- 
brate His birth, but again you must 
ask, is it the birth of a man, or of 
God-made-Man? In the Incarnation 
we see God focused in a human life, 
God Incarnate. In the Resurrection 
we see God rising again in love and 
power in spite of what all the dark 
forces of the world might have done. 
Without these two truths about God 
there is no Gospel. Who, then, was 
Jesus if you do not believe that He 
rose from the dead? No founder of 
any other religion dared to promise 
such a return to life. Our Lord did 
promise it, and Christians know that 
through Christ they worship a God 
who not only went through the gate 
of death, but triumphed. Jesus Christ 
is not the vanquished one, He is the 
victor. Man’s attempt to wipe out the 
Love of God was a complete failure: 
This is why, at Easter, Christians 
tell the world, ‘Christ is risen’. This 
is why they sing, “The powers of 
death have done their worst—Alle- 
luia!” 

There are many reasons for the 
Christian’s belief in the Resurrection, 
but the most convincing is the evi- 
dence of those who for 19 centuries 
have had the same experience of the 
power of the Living Christ in their 
lives. The first Christians knew it; 
the Church was founded upon it. This 
wider life of Christ continues in His 
Church today, and the faith that is 


held is built on the knowledge of th 
Resurrection, that same knows 
which changed the early disciple 
and spread throughout the worl | 
There are times when we fear tha 
evil may prevail in the universe, bw 
when we begin to think again, we Sei 
the Resurrection as an abiding re 
minder that God in Christ is Lord o 
the past, present and the future. 

Try to help yourself by readin: 
as well as by worship. Even if yor 
have already read The Faith of thi 
Church (Pike and Pittenger, Sea 
bury Press) read it again and try t) 
see Easter in its proper setting 
J. V. L. Casserley, in No Faith of M' 
Own is also very helpful. You wi: 
find further discussion of the who} 
faith in Christian Doctrine, b 
J. S. Whale (Cambridge Universit: 
Press). 


I am sure you will see that it i 
not within our power to live fully i; 
the Christian Way if we pick ani 
choose what we will believe, for the 
we shall have only an illusory reli 
gion. Richard Niebuhr described suc 
a “faith” as one with ‘a God withou 
wrath, who brought men without si 
into a kingdom without judgmen 
through the ministration of a Chris 
without a cross.” 


In time I feel sure you will b 
able to accept the whole Gospel. O° 
Easter Sunday I hope you may com 
to see more clearly, as you hear th 
Collect for that day, that “He ha 
delivered us from the power of ou 
enemy ... that we may evermore liv 
with Him in the joy of His Resur 
rection.” EN. 


Do you have a problem that Dor 
Chaplin might help you solve? Mr: 
Chaplin, a teacher at General The 
ological Seminary, is an associat 
secretary in the Leadership Trairx 
ing Division of the National Cour 
cil’s Department of Christian Edt 
cation. Write to her in care o 
P.O. Box 1379, Richmond, Va. 
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ines SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 7% 


can rival. 


lit textbooks or something in the lighter vein, Sanford- 
ny Hills students display a concentration no TV screen 


curriculum. 


No talent lies latent at Sunny Hills 
and Sanford Preparatory School 


Sanford Preparatory School and Sunny Hills Lower 
School are located on a spacious campus eight miles 
from Wilmington, Delaware. They offer pre-school, 
twelve elementary and secondary grades, and one post- 
graduate year. Many electives are available in 
academic and general courses. The art, music, and 
athletic departments contribute generously to the 


An effort is made to teach each boy and girl where 
to find information and to enjoy the search for it. 
Classes are small so individual differences in aptitudes, 
interests, and scholastic backgrounds can be consid- 
ered. The school’s aim is to give the best possible 
scholastic training in an atmosphere of cultural living. 


Religious instruction is nondenominational. Chapel 
services are held on Thursday mornings and Sunday 
evenings, and students are taken to churches in the 
neighborhood on Sundays. There is a small memorial 
chapel on the campus for silent worship. 


Summer activities include a summer school, camp 
for children 12 and under, and a work camp. Swim- 
ming and riding are available. 


IANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 

Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
aratory. Two study plans. “‘A” for colleges 
ring C.E.E.B. Exams. for entrance. “‘B” for 
colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
we. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
Bb advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
8 1832. Catalog. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 

M. C. Winfield, Director, Reisterstown, Md. 


S MILITARY INSTITUTE. est. 1886 


nternationally-known Texas school. 


aditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 

reparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
nee. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 

j For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


e 


TASELL | | : tic-yeer coi- 


62 for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
furban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
‘$f general courses. Three-year nursing 
‘igram leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


rndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


h Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
e preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
unities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
mics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
pus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
‘Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 
Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Jiucate Your Child at Home 


‘dergarten through 9th grade. If dis- 
26 fom school, travel, illness hampers 


ur own home with 
ie ‘3 qusBencelat Home. 

irses. essons. books, supplies pro- 

xd. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Catalog. Give 
and school grade of child. 

fa: new schools under religious auspises rely 
n Calvert for their curriculum. 


| iLV E R T SCHO 0 L 140 E. Tuscany Rd., 


Baltimore 10, Md. 
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ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Rebert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 
A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 
10600 Preston Rd. 
Dallas 30 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 

Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres. Wm. N. Wingerd and 


Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—tTrades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships, For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. ¢ Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 


Christchurch, Virginia 


One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 
A Virginia school for boys on salt water. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 
Branch Spalding, M.A., Headmaster 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Giris 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 210. Lower 95. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life’’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “‘AVE CRUX,’’ Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE and 
CHARACTER BUILDING are 


an integral part of the 
training in these schools. 


Schools 


EAST 
THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 


College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


CHRIST HOSPITAL ——, 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL ———, 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 


A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box ‘B” 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 
Trustees 


Marjorie Webster 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


.,., @,, Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited 2-year terminal and trans- 
fer courses in Liberal Arts; Physical Education; Kin- 
dergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secretarial; Speech, 
Dramatics, Radio & TV Music; Art; Merchandising. 
Varied social program in an atmosphere of gracious 
living. All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Write for Catalog. 
Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D .C. 


4 Boys, grades 7-12. 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL Colleve nreseratcrs, 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
Sports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
ummer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Campus Crisis In Alabama 


(continued from page 19) 


returned to classes on Tuesday (she 
said she was willing to come) under 
as much military and civil protection 
as could be mustered. The second 
group objects to the vagueness of 
excluding her “until further notice.” 
They feel a definite time should have 
been mentioned, say three days or a 
week. 

Dr. Carmichael, the president, is 
an able, experienced, and distin- 
guished educator. His assistants in 
these affairs have acted at great per- 
sonal danger to calm the mobs and 
protect Miss Lucy. Mr. Bennett and 
Mrs. Healy, both of whom voluntarily 
accepted the greatest hazards on 
Monday, are members of our Canter- 
bury Chapel family. 

What is our Church’s ministry on 
this troubled and distraught cam- 
pus? I have preached carefully pre- 
pared sermons on the basic issues 
from time to time since May, 1954. 
The past two Sundays the sermons 
have again been prepared with these 
things in mind. I shall preach next 
Sunday on the Collect for the Day 
... “pour into our hearts that most 
excellent gift of charity, the very 
bond of peace and of all virtues, 
without which whosoever liveth is 
counted dead before thee.’ Some of 
our students have already begun an 
effective ministry of persuasion with 
their fellow students. I know of a few 
radical “conversions.” Although we 
cannot do everything, we will do what 
we can. Our ministry to the Univer- 
sity as a Chapel family continues, 
and my own personal ministry as a 
priest continues both as Chaplain of 
Canterbury Chapel and as Episcopal 
Chaplain to the University of Ala- 
bama. 

The significance of this second title 
represents my conviction concerning 
the main purpose of a college work 
ministry. I am not just “Chaplain to 
Episcopal Students,” but “Episcopal 
Chaplain to the University.” Part of 
what effectiveness I did have with 
the mobs on Monday (and it was 
precious little) came in some measure 
because I was recognized as a mem- 
ber of the campus community and a 
participant in the University’s life. 
This meant I could rally student 
opinion to my side when arguing 
with the outsiders. I was not an out- 
sider, but part of the University. 
When an outsider hit me with an egg, 
the surrounding students forced him 
to come over and apologize. When he 
and a drunken companion were later 
arrested, the police were applauded. 


— 


EAST ik 


The Graduate Hospital o y 


The University of Pennsylva: 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for 
18-45 years of age. Education. 1 year high sch 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly s 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admittes 
September, 1956. For information write: Dlrector> 
Nursing, Graduate Hospital, University of rer 

os 


1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphla 46, Pennsylvan 


—_———— 


SOUTH th 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL” BO: 
e eo ik ile 


“Ah 4 e 


* HOPPY VALLEY Se 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre ess 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium) 
sports. Board and tuition, $750. i 


For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder, writel 
GEO. F. WIESE 
Box E, Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building ; 


~ 
BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL <= 
A ST. GEORGE, VIRGINIA 


An Episcopal Church Boarding School for : 
boys and girls, grades one through high | 
school. In the beautiful Blue Ridge! 
Mountains, 23 miles north of Charlottes= : 
ville and 115 miles southwest of Wash- - 
ington. Literature sent on request. ‘ 


(Rev.) D. C. Loving, Superintendent — 


~ 
hd 
th 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Trairs 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Socia 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years preps 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for @ 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited Jr. College and 2 yrs. High Schoo: 
Near Natural Bridge. Music, Art, Drama, Hom 
Economics, Physical Education, Secretaria. 
Merchandising, Kindergarten Training, Equite 
tion. 90th year. 


MARGARET DURHAM ROBEY, Pres. 
Box E e Buena Vista, Ve 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. hig 
school. High academic standards. Situated i 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natche: 
Separate music and art departments. All sport 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Mis: 
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NORTH CENTRAL 


t. John’s 


ince 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
Mg the cultural tradition of the Church by 
a fressing sound scholarship in Christian 
iy mosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
| credited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


if 
! 


WEST 


E BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
en through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Swenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


“)THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
# President of Board of Trustees 


3} ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
ie Headmistress 


are % 


Enroll Now For 


7 —-CAMP.— 


NORTH EAST 
EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 
HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Penobscot Bay 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


recreational vacation cottage resort on the 


American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
! 
Somfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 


Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 
Open July 1 through Labor Day. Individuals or 


Wiamily groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


EAST 


Pocono Crest Camps 


aay CHICKAGAMI for Boye 


jines 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


A. 


‘Ages 6 to 17. 31st Season. Atop the Poconos. 2000 
Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake. White Sand 
ach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic Coaches. 
Balanced Program of Sports and Creative Activity. 
Swimming. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. 
Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 

i Illustrated booklet ‘‘ECN’”’ on request 
POCONO CREST CAMPS, POCONO PINES, PA. 


4 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 


» Camp—June 23rd to July 28th. Boys’ Camp— 
30th to August 31st. Brownies (Boys and Girls, age 
to 8 inclusive) —June 30th to August 18th. 


Boys’ & Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, less by 
Yason. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less by season. 


or information write: Dir., Canon Leslie, 


Room 32, 24 Rector St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Market 2-4306 
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Campus Crisis In Alabama 


This was the first time that the police 
were cheered instead of booed. 

What happens next? How can we 
keep outsiders off this sprawling 
campus? What can we do to allay the 
bitterness and wrath and clangor of 
evil-speaking? What can we do to 
help each other live in love and 
charity with all men? 

These are some of our present 
questions. Pray for us and for our 
University as we answer them. END 


One Solitary Life .. . 


Here is a man who was born 
in an obscure village, the child 
of a peasant woman. He grew up 
in another obscure village. He 
worked in a carpenter shop un- 
til he was thirty, and then for 
three years he was an itinerant 
preacher. He never wrote a book. 
He never held an office. 

He never owned a home. He 
never set foot inside a big city. 
He never traveled more than 
two hundred miles from the 
place where he was born. He had 
no credentials but himself. 

He had nothing to do with 
this world except the naked 
power of his divine manhood. 
While still a young man, the 
tide of popular opinion turned 
against him. His friends ran 
away. One of them denied him. 
He was turned over to his en- 
emies. He went through the 
mockery of a trial. He was 
nailed upon a cross between two 
thieves. 

His executioners gambled for 
the only piece of property he 
had on earth while he was dying 
—and that was his coat. When 
he was dead he was taken down 
and laid in a borrowed grave 
through the pity of a friend. 

Nineteen wide centuries have 
come and gone and today he is 
the centerpiece of the human 
race and the leader of progress. 
I am far within the mark when 
I say that all the armies that 
ever marched, and all the navies 
that ever were built, and all the 
parliments that ever sat, and all 
the kings that ever reigned, put 
together have not affected the 
life of man upon this earth as 
powerfully as that one solitary 
life. —Author Unknown 


Enroll: Now For 


: SUMMER 


—CAMP_ 


EAST 
Sunnyside Lake 


TAPAWINGO FARM CAMP Sunnyside Laxe 


Over 200 acres on summit of Pocono Mts. 2200’ alt. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. Enr. 90. Fee $450. Excellent riding & 
farm program. Outpost camp for overnight trips; land 
& water sports, baseball, crafts, music. Wee campers 
have own cottage & dining room. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Norton, Directors, Gouldsboro, Pa. 


SOUTH 
CAMP TENNESSEE for BOYS 


near SEWANEE, TENN. 


“Out of door living at its best” 


97th season. On the Highland Rim of the 
Cumberlands. Private lake, all major camp- 
ing activities. Riding, golfing, fishing, canoe 
trips on Elk River, educational motor trips. 
Private tutoring. Modern sanitation, health 
record unexcelled. Mature Christian leader- 
ship. For catalog write: 


Major Mark G. Weatherly 
Head Football Coach 
Sewanee Military Academy 
Box N, Sewanee, Tennessee 


SKY VALLEY PIONEER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Chance of a life time. Camp on 2000-acre wilderness 
near Hendersonville, N. C. Alt. 3000 feet. 8-acre private 
lake. Adventure in mountain climbing, trail-riding, 
canoe trips, overnight camping, tent-living, bang-up 
evening programs. Christian character development 
stressed. Small enrollment. Nurse. For catalog write: 


The Rev. JAMES Y. PERRY, Jr., Director 
Grace Church, Waynesville, N. C. 


NORTH-CENTRAL 


SHATTUCK 


Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 

9-18. Two age groups. Regular Shattuck 

faculty and facilities. Basic military train- 

ing. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 

sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. 
For catalog write 


Director of Admissions 
A-460 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. _ 


WEST 
-——— ST. ANNE'S-IN-THE-HILLS 


Indian Hills, Colo. 

25 miles from Denver 
Alt. 7000 ft. Girls 8-15. July 1-Aug. 25. 
$50.00 two weeks, $200.00 season. Hand 
craft, Riding, Sports, etc. Resident Chap- 
lain and Nurse. Episcopal Sisters of St. 
Anne, 2701 South York St., Denver 10, 
Colo. 


When writing to advertisers 
please mention 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


ay 

OO» BEAUTY 

J és One of the most re- 
warding things in life 
is the enjoyment of 
beautiful music. And 
when that music 
comes from a pipe 
organ, the pleasure is 
magnified. Thisis true 
because only a pipe 
organ produces musi- 
cal tones that are rich, 
full and complete. 


If your church is 
considering a new or- 
gan, we suggest you 
see and hear a Moller. 
When you do, you'll 
know why it is called 
the‘‘Organ of Artists.” 


For new catalog 
write Dept. ECN-56 


Me IMIR 


INCORPORATED 
Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


*Pulpit and Choire — 
e 4 Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


r* Church Furniture - Stoles 
‘<—F Embroideries - 
== Hangings - Communion 

Sets - Altar Brass Goods 


Vestments 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


| CYlational ses ee:. 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. } 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of 
{RISH LINEN 


by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 


Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 


52", 6, 62" and 7” . $1.00 
MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 


SHARING 


Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; 
founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 

This paper is recommended by many Bishops 
and Clergy. 


Address: 
Fellowship of St. Luke 


San Diego 1, Calif. 


2243 Front St. 
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WOMAN’S CORNER 


‘Sing’ Out The Banner: 


Here is the chance to go ‘on record’ 
with your favorite hymn. What is it? 


Whether a congregation is mu- 
sically inclined or tone deaf, there’s 
one thing for sure: it often judges 
the parish, the rector, the choir and 
the organist by the choice of hymns 
Sunday morning. 

Maybe this sounds familiar: “Why 
can’t they sing something we 
know .. .”, or “Why do we have to 
sing the same old thing all the 
time ...”’, or “I simply don’t go to 
the Church of the Heavenly Music 
anymore; the music is awful!” 

This is a tongue-in-cheek descrip- 
tion of the situation—but a very real 
situation in many parishes. Has there 
ever been a diocesan poll of favorite 
hymns? A national poll? 

For a guide, look to three congre- 
gations in Buffalo, N. Y.—St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Cathedral, Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church and Westminster 
Presbyterian Church. 

A poll of the three parishes showed 
that St. Paul’s Cathedral favored 
“The Church’s One Foundation” first, 
followed by ‘““‘We Gather Together to 
Ask the Lord’s Blessing’, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty’, 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 
and “Glorious Things of Thee Are 
Spoken”. 

Holy Trinity Lutherans preferred 
“A Mighty Fortress is Our God” 


by Betsy Tupman Deeken 


above all others, followed by “Beau 
tiful Saviour’, ‘Holy, Holy, Hol 


Lord God Almighty”, “Take M 
Life’, and “The Church’s One Fous 
dation”’. 


The Westminster Presbyteriar 
liked “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord Ga 
Almighty” best, followed by “Fait 
of Our Fathers”, “A Mighty Fortre: 
is Our God”, ‘Dear Lord and Fathu 
of Mankind” and “‘The Church’s Oz 
Foundation”’. 

Buffalo Courier-Express columni' 
Jerry Evarts figured the top thrr 
favorites of these congregations « 
the basis of five points for first, fo» 
for second, etc. Accordingly, ‘Hoi 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty 
came out on top, followed by “ 
Mighty Fortress is Our God” an 
“The Church’s One Foundation’. 

The occasion for the poll was tl 
Second Annual Hymn Festival he 
in Buffalo Feb. 12. 

What is your favorite nym 
ECnews would like to know. Dropi 
penny postcard to me at Hpiscop; 
Churchnews, 110 North Adams §} 
Richmond, Va., and tell us what a; 
your three favorite hymns. It wou 
be interesting to compile the resul 
and maybe give parishes a chance | 
exchange singing ideas. 
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JUST ARRIVED IN 
TIME FOR EASTER 


IMPORTED SWEDISH 
CRYSTAL CRUETS 


Hand cut, 

Individually 

Ground 

Glass 

Stopper 

Y Pint — 
$7.50 ea. 

Pint — 
$10.00 ea. 


Hand Engraved IHS Symbol 


$5.00 for each cruet, either size. 


R. Geissler, Inc. 


Est. 1877 
23-08 38th Ave., Long Island City 1, WN. Y. 


FOAM RUBBER 


CUSHIONS 


Filled with foom 
rubber. Zippered 
removable cover 


ait in your choice of 
ee fj wide color range 


of ecclesiastical 


PEW velour. 


COMMUNION LL ll 


KNEELER 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
Renee, Duchess of Ferrara BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Friend of the Oppressed (1510-1575) Inoniwe FOLDING 


BAnRoet 


The second daughter of King Louis XII of France 
was married in 1528 to Hercules d’Este who suc- 
ceeded his father as Duke of Ferrara. Renee’s court 
became a refuge for the persecuted French Protes- = 
tants. She received Calvin at Ferrara and finally 
embraced the reformed religion. Her husband, how- 
ever, banished her friends, took her children from 
her, threw her into prison. After his death Renee 
returned to France and turned her duchy of Mon- 
targis into a centre of Protestant propaganda. 


IL 


ans Banquet 
2 Table. America’s 
Catalog of Tables, m greatest line. 


Monroe Co., 183 Church St., 


It 


Colfax, lowa 


>=——— KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. 

in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


: Samuel Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


SPM 
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® MOUNT-ON-WALL 
HAT AND COAT RACKS 


ass 
Bere’ 


Keeps wraps aired dry, and “in press" 


These space saving wardrobe racks solve all 
wraps problems for Churches and Sunday 
schools. Mount on any available wall, pro- 
vide two hat shelves and full length hanger 
bar that holds 8 coat hangers (or 16 coat 
hooks) per running foot. 2 ft., 3 ft., and 
4 ft. units mount individually or interlock 
to make continuous racks of any length and 
capacity. Mount at any height—to accom- 
modate various age groups. | : 
Strong, fireproof, clean, sanitary and in- 
expensive. Heavy gauge welded steel “U 
forms finished in gray baked enamel. 
Write for Bulletin CT-119 
VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


oat Rack People 
1121 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


SINCE 
1889 


LEADING 
DESIGNERS 
and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


GHE PAYNE-SPIERS 
+ SCGUDIOS + 


\ 
48-54 EAST 13th ST. ¢ PATERSON 12,N. J. l 


S2UUNUVAAVANONENNONONOUOOUOOGIN) A SHB Y AUVNVNANIOVNONNUEAUONOUONOUAGLE 


ye 
fz 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 


The only Episcopa:Kalendars with Days and Seasons 
of the Church Yearinthe proper Liturgical colors. 
Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample copy postpaid. 

ASHBY COMPANY e BOX 418 © ERiE, PA. 
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hurch Furniture 


WOOD TABLES. 
REQUEST 
FREE CATALOG 


FLOWER SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


327 W. Main, Richmond, Vo. 
woe CATHEDRAL STUDIOnw~w~AnnW~ 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damask, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th ed., 15,000 sold to date 


55¢. Miss Mackrille, 3720 Williams Lane, 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


Stained Glass CC indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Rk. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


STULULAUUNUAVAUANEUUUONUUNEUNUUO 
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LETTERS 


b> THE MATTER OF NAMES 
SHLOMO} 

Your “Prologue” rings a bell of re- 
sponse in me. Of course, I would go be- 
yond the bounds of Anglican to the 
ecumenical church and submit the thesis 
that just as “liberal,” “evangelical” and 
“catholic” are not necessarily fighting 
words, neither is Episcopal, Congrega- 
tional, Protestant, Catholic, Methodist, 
ete, 

(THE REV.) PHILIP STEINMETZ 
ASHFIELD, MASS. 


Sir: 

In all the letters concerning the name 
of the Church, the writers have said 
that nowhere in the Prayer Book does 
the word, ‘‘Protestant” occur. The quo- 
tation from the Catholic Encyclopedia 
(ECnews, Dec. 25) also makes this 
statement. 

On page 552, in the service for “The 
Consecrating of Bishops’’ the word 
“Protestant” is used three times in four 
lines. 

(THE REV.) OSBORNE BUDD 
TUCKAHOBR, N. Y. 


Sing: 

Your new editors, in the first editorial 
of the Feb. 5 issue, twice refer to Prot- 
estants and Protestantism, followed by 
a “‘we” which very clearly includes the 
Episcopal Church in this category. 
There is no doubt that there is a clear 
sense in which the Episcopal Church is 
protestant, but to say that it belongs 
to Protestantism in the modern sense of 
the word is contrary to almost 2,000 
years of history and a gratuitous of- 
fense to thousands upon thousands of 
loyal Anglicans, 


(THE REV.) ROBERT V. LANCASTER 
POMEROY, WASHINGTON 


Editor’s note: We still maintain that we 
are both Catholic and Protestant, but 
unfortunately this often amounts to loy- 
ing two people who hate each other. 


B® THE MELISH CASE 
Sir: 

Since your general policy seems to be 
one of impartiality on controversial is- 
sues, may I ask whether you feel it to be 
entirely fair, or unprejudiced, even writ- 
ing as you did “in a nutshell,” to refer 
to the “new Melish flare-up” and im- 
mediately wish it over (wishful think- 
ing)? Are there no issues here worth 
the struggle? Could not our prayers be 
that democracy triumph in our 
churches? 

(THE REV.) JOHN F. DAVIDSON 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sir: 

We know that the clear Commission 
of our Lord to the Apostles determined 
the structure of the Apostolic Church 
from the beginning. In the Feb. 5 is- 
sue of HCnews, the priest Melish makes 


es poses 


plain his opposition to this structur 
the basis for the Church’s government, 


BILLY NALL 
NEW YORK CIT 


& ILLUSTRATIONS CRITICIZED 
Sir: 

Your magazine finds its way to thi 
theological college, where we are prou 
to have a Californian, Philip Pearce, a 
our Senior Student. 

In your January 22nd edition, you 
“Prologue” expressed the hope tha 
readers would furnish constructive crit 
cism. May a stuffy and starchy Englis 
seminarian be allowed to say that h 
thinks this change of front cover fre 
the photograph to the amateurish cha 
coal-and-paint portrait to be a regrei 
table mistake? 

(THE REV.) JOHN BARTON ANDRE 
CUDDESON COLLEGE, OXFOR 


Sir: 

I’m all for the new Churchnews an 
admire your effort to make the mage 
zine visually attractive. But I canne 
approve the art work in illustration ¢ 
Dr. Barrett’s excellent article on pj 
26-27 of the Jan. 22nd issue. 

(THE VEN.) R. W. BARNE 
HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIR 


Editor’s comment: “Concerning tast! 
there is no disputing.” We reserve th 
right to differ. 


& PLAUDITS 
Sir: 

I have just had a chance to read you 
Nov. 27, 55 issue and want you to kno: 
how heartily I agree with everythin 
Van A. Harvey states in “Spots am 
Snatches”—page 15! Thank you fe 
printing a clear analysis of the averag 
TV program, which is a lot of nothing: 

E. D. GOOE 
WILMINGTON, DE 


Sir: 
May I cast a vote in favor of the pri 
posed contemporary designs for © 


Through the Bible Pe. 


SPRINGTIME TOUR with the 
AMBASSADORS 


Visiting Paris, Rome, Athens, Daphni, Corintht 
Nauplion, Epidavros, Cairo, Luxor, Thebes: 
Beirut, Baalbeck, Damascus, Amman, Jerusat 
lem, Jericho, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tiberias? 
Caesarea, Istanbul, Rome, Madrid and Lisbonr 


A most enriching and inspiring tour escorted 
by Mrs. Alleen F. Evans, Director of the Amh 
bassadors and wife of a prominent Generat 
of the United States Marines. 


Tour departs New York by TWA Skyliner o#) 
May 14 and returns on June 23, 1956. Toul 
price—$1,885.00 including tourist-class ai 
transportation and the best in hotel accommo 
dation, meals and sightseeing. 

Write for descriptive folder to Mrs. Allee 
F. Evans, Director, The Ambassadors, P. 


Box 196, Stamford, Connecticut. Appl 
early. 
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LETTERS 


@n the Divine and a vote of thanks 
your leadership in publishing them? 

that the urban churches are doing 
\getter and better job of ministering to 
i; Gir people on the cities’ own terms, it 
ld seem high time for the churches’ 
earance and physical efficiency to 
itch their ministries. Our cathedrals 
sid as our most prominent trademarks 
{a ne land; let them show the Good 

s! 


(THE REV.) RAYMOND BETTS 
XENIA, OHIO 


) NIEBUHR—AGAIN 


do hope that his statement (Dr. Nie- 
“ir’s) about the foolishness of the 
pel is taken out of context, or that 
gvas a typographical error, or that I 
not fully acquainted with what he 
liended to say. If not, then if he in- 
hded to say what was indicated, it is 
ite a daring statement; but, then, he 
» made many daring statements be- 
which, I believe, are not in keeping 
teaching and doctrine of the 
rch. 
(THE REV.) ELMER A, KEISER 
BLOOMSBURG, PA. 


itor’s note: We refer Mr. Keiser to 
Paul’s statement about the “foolish- 
‘Ds of preaching,” I Cor. 1:21. 


)t was extremely distasteful of you to 
blish Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr’s article, 
that is Heresy” in the Christmas is- 
)@ of your magazine. 


THOMAS W. BAUER 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


| OBJECTS TO HEADLINE 


Your December 25 issue runs a head- 
b that “Brazilian ‘Paper’ Proves 
cher Right in Hawaii.” Your short 


) Ultima Hora, Brazilian newspaper, 
‘@itains nothing to substantiate Bishop 


sm in Latin America as a “religion 
jexploitation and superstition.” 


(THE REV.) JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 
CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 


iiditor‘s note: Note longer quote in 
Storial of February 4th. 


i HEROIC PRIEST OVERLOOKED 


‘0\ couple of issues back in a report 
' St. Luke’s International Center, 
it was stated that Japanese 
personnel occupied St. Luke’s 


‘y incorrect but that it overlooks a 
roic Japanese priest, the Rev. Peter 
jkada, the chaplain, who successfully 
shstood pressure and kept the hos- 
fal open for civilian sick and injured. 


(THE REY.) JOHN E. KINNEY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Why not a Pew Book Spruce-up 


for Easter ?... 


Many churches make surveys of their Prayer Book 
and Hymnal needs at this time of year. If you act 
promptly, you can still fill your requirements before 
Easter... with beautiful, sturdy books at surprisingly 
low prices. 


THE HYMNAL 1940 


Ss 


—i, Small Melody Edition... ..:...!...0-..-3. $ .60 

A Large Melody Edition................... -90 

peSa Standard Musical Edition............... 1.80 

( Special Choir Edition. : ......:4.....+++. 2:25 
DA Organ) Editiont., ce sae orca Sea piece 2.50 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 

Small: Pew Editiont: see es aon. sote. ete $ 55 

Maree Pew dition atin ricgn cle eile op elane 85 


Write today for our convenient, postage-free order 
form giving details of available cover colors. 
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the CHURCH Hymnal Corporation 


Affiliated with THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place - New York 5, N. Y. 
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Choose the Quality of Cuthbertson 
Vestments and Accessories 


I) for the Clerqy 


Finest Fabrics 
CUSTOM TAILORED FOR PERFECT FIT 


Careful selection of materials plus accurate cutting and 
skilled tailoring enable us to guarantee every garment. 
Enjoy the extra quality that gives a CUTHBERTSON-made 
vestment perfection for sacred service and wear. 


Send For New Illustrated Catalog including 
Cassocxs, Surpiices, Rapats, Couiars, 
Ciercy Hats, Cinctures, Suirts, RoBes 
and Capes. 


Manufacturers of Ecclesiastical Vestments 


2013 Sansom Street « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Please send me illustrated catalog and cloth swatches (where possible) for 
items checked below: 
OD Clergy Vestments 
0 Eucharistic Vestments and Copes 
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Mail This Coupon 
Now For 
Catalog and 
Cloth Swatches 


O Choir Vestments O Stoles 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

NAME OF CHURCH 
DENOMINATION 


ee ee ee 


Bell- 
founders 
- since 
1660 


AARLE-RIXTEL, HOLLAND 
Church Bells ¢ Carillons 
Chimes ° Tuned Handbells 
Electric Bellringers 


U.S.A. Branch: Petit & Fritsen, Ltd. 
3115 Central St., Evanston, Illinois 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


BACKSTAGE 


OW does the expression go—‘Off with the old and on with the new 
Well, let’s reverse it because we are going back to our old tit 
BACKSTAGE, instead of “A-men’! After all, BACKSTAGE is a mu 
more appropriate heading. It really tells what I have tried to do eve 
issue in this space. .. carry you behind the scenes in producing Cnet 
tell you bits of news about the people who either make up our staff 


write the articles we publish. This is what I mean: fel 
ve 


; 


> We think it will be worth your time to read the article on pages 18 am 
19 in this issue—by the Rev. Emmett Gribbin who is Episcopal Chaplaii 
at the University of Alabama. This article is his own first-hand accoun 
of the recent rioting on the campus in Tuscaloosa. While the story ha 
been pretty well told in the secular press, Mr. Gribbin does put the whoi 
unfortunate incident in a more proper perspective and I think fills ¥ 
some spots which the press did not touch on and, for this reason, E 
probably answers some of the questions which have puzzled you abov 
the incident. ; 


> But this space brings you behind-the-scenes activity in advertising ¢ 
well. For instance, in the advertising columns in this particular issue W 
are happy to have two important advertisers join the HCnews family 
On the back page you will find Putnam’s and on page 1 the Book of th 
Month Club runs its first advertisement with us. And in the very middi 
of the magazine Longmans, Green & Co. has a two-page listing of mon 
than a score of recent books which they have published about the Chri’ 
tian Faith. Longmans, Green’s previous advertising in HCnews we 
confined to one column back in 1954. Needless to say, we are most happ 


to welcome these two new advertisers as well as welcome Longmami 


Cassocks—Surplices Green back again. 


Eucharistic Vestments 


m And speaking af advertising, I hope that you read carefully the adi 
which ran on the back cover of our March 4 issue. That adv. asked ow 
readers to help match a one hundred thousand dollar gift which has bes 
made to Boys’ Home at Covington, Virginia. Many of you might reca 
the picture story which we ran about this Home back in 1953. I just wis 
that more people knew about the wonderful work which is done : 
—— Pie a Covington; you can rest assured that it will be no mistake when you ser 
| Bie ica CP on ah your gift ...a gift which will help make larger this Christian home f¢ 
| A N\ B STUDI OS \ | underprivileged boys. From time to time in future issues of the magazi¥ 
_STAINED-GLAS S ii you will be reminded of the real need which exists at Boys’ Home. Ar 
= 3 pl | won’ j i 
| OE CORATION-TGHT 65 aN on’t you remember that the gift you make will be tax free. 
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EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


CHURCH 


Beeswax 
Candles 


Vesper Lights 
Sanctuary Lights 
and Lamps 


CANDLES 


Write for 
price list and 
illustrated folder 


WILL & BAUMER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N.Y 


Aula 


PUBLISHER 


Votive Lights 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


Have you read the advertisement on the back 


cover of this issue? It has to do with a book entitled 


THE SAME SCOURGE .. . 2@ Ze pub- 
lished on March 23rd. Buy it now! 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS 
VASES + COLLECTION BASONS } 


PUTNAM‘S 
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